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Teaching Guide for This Issue 


Our Mushrooming Cities (p. 11) 


American History, Economics, Problems of 
American Democracy 


Digest of the Article 

The great growth of suburbs, par- 
ticularly since the end of World War 
II, has created large metropolitan com- 
munities in which more than half of 
our population lives. Problems of the 
cities created by the movement of 
middle income groups to the suburbs 
include loss of tax revenue, traffic 
congestion complicated by commuters, 
and loss of shoppers. 

Among the problems created in the 
suburbs by their rapid growth have 
been the need for more schools and 
public services, lack of adequate tax 
revenue, increased taxation, and water 
shortages. 

Attempted solutions of these prob- 
lems include increased Federal aid, 
annexation of suburban towns by the 
city, and establishment of a super- 
government which taxes and provides 
services on an area-wide basis. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the 
problems which face both city dwell- 
ers and suburbanites as a consequence 
of the great movement from cities to 
suburbs. 


Assignment 


1. Explain each of the following 
terms as they relate to city growth: 
(a) suburbs; (b) metropolitan areas; 
(c) public services. 

2. List and explain briefly two prob- 
lems which face cities because of popu- 
lation movements to the suburbs. 

3. List and explain briefly two prob- 
lems which face suburbs because of 
their rapid growth. 

4. Increased attention is being given 
proposed solutions to problems posed 
by expanding metropolitan areas. Ex- 


plain. 


Motivation 


It was said of Topsy in the famous 
novel Uncle Tom's Cabin that she 
“just growed.” In what sense can we 
apply this expression to our metro- 
politan areas in the United States? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. If you lived in a large city, what 
are some of the factors which you 
would want to consider before moving 
your family to the suburbs? 

2. The movement of people from the 
cities to suburbs should go a long way 
toward relieving the city’s traffic prob- 
lems. Do you agree? Explain. 

3. If you were a retail storé-keeper 
in a city, why would you be con- 


cerned about the growth of suburbs 
in your part of the country? How 
have some department store owners 
sought to meet the challenge of popu- 
lation movements to the suburbs? 

4. The population movements in 
metropolitan areas have created tax 
problems in both the city and suburbs. 
Why? 

5. Whether you live in city or sub- 
urb, you expect public services. What 
does this mean? How has the problem 
of providing public services been com 
plicated by the great movements of 
population? 
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TEACHING GUIDE p. 2 


6. What can be done to help metro- 

omeys areas meet the problems which 

ave been created by population 
growth and movement? 


Summary 
Why are both cities and suburbs 
troubled by population movements? 


Application 

To what extent does the problem 
presented by mushrooming cities af- 
fect us in our community? 


Things to Do 

1. Students can report on evidences 
of population movement and building 
growth in their communities. 

2. Students can interview their par- 
ents or adults on factors which must 
be considered before families can be 
moved from one area to another. They 
can report the results of the interviews 
orally or in writing, 


indonesia (p. 9) 


World History 


Digest of the Article 

Since Indonesia by both economic 
and strategic standards is just about 
the number one prize in Southeast Asia, 
we have been watching closely the out- 
come of the first national election, re- 
cently completed in that nation. It 
appears that neutralist parties have 
gained the ascendancy, and the Com- 
munist vote was uncomfortably large. 

Most of the 81,000,000 Indonesians 
earn their living by farming the fertile 
soil. Rich in natural resources, the 
islands produce rubber, quinine, pep- 
per, tin, sugar, coffee, and oil. The 
islands extend for more than 3,000 
miles along the Equator and stretch 
from the Indian Ocean to the Pacific. 

Indonesia gained its independence 
from the Dutch in 1949. The young 
republic became the 60th member of 
the U. N, in 1950. Indonesia has been 
seeking to annex Western New Guinea, 


which is held by the Dutch. 


Aim 
To help students understand the 


reasons for Western concerns about po- 
litical developments in Indonesia. 


Assignment 

1. Discuss the strategic importance 
of Indonesia to the Free World. 

2. How do Indonesians make a liv- 
ing? 

3. Describe briefly Indonesia’s rela- 
tions with (a) Japan; (b) the Dutch. 

4. The recent nationg) elections in 
Indonesia were of concern not only 
to the Indonesians Bit to the world. 
Why? 
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Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 
October 27, 1955 

Foreign Affairs Article; The Saar- 
Testing Ground of the New Europe— 
A survey of recent political and eco- 
nomic developments in this contested 
area, and an analysis of the factors 
which underlie the forthcoming elec- 
tion in which Saarlanders will decide 
their destiny. 

Forum Topic of the Week: What is 
the Best Way to Curb Halloween 
Vandalism? A pro and con discussion 
in which various points of view on 
this question are explored. 

National Affairs Article: Assault on 
the Antarctic—Operation Deep Freeze 
and the part the United States and 
American explorers will play in the 
activities of the International Geo- 
physical Year. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Indonesia is one of the most split 
up nations of the world. To what 
extent does the map on page 9 support 
that statement? Let's look at Scholastic’s 
News Map of the World (or a world 
map). How does a study of this map 
help us to understand the importance 
of Indonesia in the Free World's global 
lifeline? 

2. To what extent is Indonesia's 
political fate affected by the recent 
national elections? What difficulties did 
the Indonesian government seek to 
overcome in conducting free elections? 

3. How may the Free World be 
affected by these elections? 

4. What can the U. S. do to save 
Indonesia from Communist control? 


Reference 

“Indonesia Elects,” a picture story in 
the N. Y. Times Magazine, Sept. 25, 
‘55, pp. 10-11. 


When a President Is Ill (p. 13) 
American History, Government 

In “History Behind the Headlines,” 
we review the circumstances under 
which Vice-Presidents of the United 
States have succeeded to the office of 
President. We consider also situations 
which have arisen when Presidents 
have been incapacitated temporarily. 


Things te Do 

Have students consult the card 
catalogue in the school or local li- 
brary for biographies of the Presidents 
mentioned in the article. Students can 
read one or more chapters in the lives 
of these Presidents and summarize the 
high points in their notebooks. 
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Man in Space (p. 7) 
World Geography, World History 
Digest of the Article 
In our “Forum Topic of the Week,” 
we raise the question: “Who should 
have control of the natural resources 
that we may discover on the moon?” 
Various points of view are expressed 
by those who hold that “finders-keep- 
ers” has been the rule followed by 
explorers even before the time of Co- 
lumbus; that since the moon may be 
uninhabitable, usual rules of settlement 
should not apply; that a U. N, trustee- 
ship may be the answer, etc 


Discussion Questions 
1. How has the ownership 5f new 
territories been decided in the past? 
2. Why should exploration of the 
moon be treated any differently than 
earlier explorations in establishing own- 
ership of resources? 


Things te Do 
Ask a science-minded youngster to 
explain the principle of the rocket ship. 


The Admiral and the Atom (p. 6) 
Career Guidance 

In our “Interview of the Week,” we 
meet Admiral Willard A. Kitts who is 
helping General Electric to develop 
peaceful uses for atomic energy. 


wee Questions 
. What does Admiral Kitts think of 
real courses”? 

2. Describe the courses or subjects 
offered in our school which can lead 
to a career in the field of atomic 
energy. 

3. What can you do now to prepare 
for the career you are planning? 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 25) 

L. Mushrooming Cities: a-4; b-3; c-1; d- 
2; e-4. 

Il. Indonesia: A. a-3; b-2; c-1; d-4. B 
a-3; b-2; c-4; d-l; e-3; £-3; g-4. 

Ill. Chart: 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-NS; 5-T; 
6-F. 

IV. Presidents; 1-V; 2-N; 3-P; 4-N; 5-P; 
6-P; 7-P; 8-V; 9-P; 10-P. 
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A chef uses flour in baking, a young man 
uses flowers to win a smile from his lady. 


You'll smile with delight when you taste delicious 
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- and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or, orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36. N. Y. 


On Teen-Age Auto Crashes 
Dear Editor 
With regard’to the Forum Topic “Will 
Curfews Curb Teen-Age Crashes?’ 
published in the September 22 issue of 
Senior Scholastic, 1 would like to say 
that our U. S. History class discussed 
the pros and cons of the question. The 
majority of the class was against the 
curfew. But we made some suggestions 
that we thought would curb teen-age 
, crashes. The suggestions are as follows 
(1) Revoke licenses for speeding 
reckless driving, and having an acci 
dent. (2) Impound cars for having an 
accident. (3) Have manufacturers cut 
speed of cars down to 60 miles ,per 
hour. (4) Have advertising put less 
emphasis on speed 
These are our suggestions. We would 
like to hear from other students. 
Don Cordova 
Holy Trinity School 
Trinidad, Colo 


Dear Editor: 

Probably the greatest single factor in 
traffic deaths is poor safety engineer 
ing. Nor is this just a catch phrase 
Accident reduction is a complex and 
highly specialized field . Fortunate 
ly, city and state governing bodies are 
at last aware of this. Future improve 
ments in roads, traffic laws, and traffic 
controls will be in effect from coast to 
coast. But—as long as we have move 
ment someone will zig when he should 
have zagged and pow!—another statis 
tic. 

The problem is, then, to reduce these 
statistics from fatal or severely injured 
to a slight or no injury status. 

Automobiles must be built that wil! 
let you survive a serious accident 
Safety research engineers are rapidly 
learning how to do this and our vast 
automotive industry is already behind 
the research to make their findings a 
reality. As I see it, then, let’s not be 
narrow-minded and punish the many 
for the faults of a few, rather let's be 
sensible and lick this traffic fatality 
increase once and for all... . 

Chick Stanton 
Arlington, Va 





Maurice R, Robinson 
President and Publisher 


G. Herbert McCracken 
Senior Vice-President 


scholastic’s 35th Birthday 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago, Maurice R. Robinson had a second 

hand typewriter—and an idea 

His idea was to start a magazine for young people. His 
career plans took shape when, after graduating from Dart 
mouth College in 1920, he took a job writing publicity for the 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Chamber of Commerce, One of his first assign 
ments was to interview the superintendent of schools, In the 
school office hung charts forecasting a huge rise in high school 
enrollment. Then and there the idea was born—a magazine for 
high school students 

Mr. Robinson kept his publicity job while he started the 
new publication in his free time. The first issue rolled off 
the presses on October 22, 1920. Its four pages were devoted 
to news of high school sports around Pittsburgh, Pa 

He called the publication The Western Pennsylvania 
Scholastic. In 1922 Mr. Robinson decided to drop the words 
“Western Pennsylvania” from the title and turn the publication 
into a national magazine for high schools. 

He needed a partner for this new venture, G. Herbert M« 
Cracken, a graduate of the University of Pittsburgh, agreed 
to gamble on the future of the young magazine. He became 
vice-president and sales manager 

Mr. McCracken had played varsity football at the University 
of Pittsburgh. In his early years with Scholastic, he took “time 
out” every fall to work as a football coach—first at Allegheny 
College, then at Lafayette 

In its first year, Scholastic Magazines had about 9,000 
readers, Now—on the 35th anniversary of the Scholastic organ 
ization—we have eleven magazines for students and teachers 
(see front cover), with about 2,000,000 subscribers, and we 
sponsor the Teen Age Book Club 
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6 
INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





The Admiral 
and the Atom 


Meet Admiral Willard A. Kitts who is 
helping industry plan for an atomic age 


“4 PHE admiral’s policy,” said the man who was escorting 

us to the office of Admiral Willard Kitts, “is to 
discourage excuses. The Admiral wants to hear that a 
job is done—not why it hasn't been done.” 

This proved an apt characterization of the man we were 
about to meet. Admiral Kitts is acting general manager of 
the General Electric Company's Atomic Power Depart- 
ment. 

The admiral is a stocky, energetic man, blunt of speech. 
It is not hard to imagine him in command of a cruiser, 
His present command, however, is concerned with the 
production of atomic energy for industrial use. 

“I joined G, E. in 1951 on my retirement from the Navy,” 
Admiral Kitts told us. “Like everyone else in the atomic 
energy field, | am tremendously excited by the peace- 
time possibilities of the atom. We are on the threshold 
of an exciting new era.” 


Unlimited Opportunity 

Would this mean we would need workers with new skills? 

The Admiral nodded. “Except for recent college grad- 
uates, the atomic power field is being manned by men 
like myself whose experignce has. been in other areas. I'm 
an engineer, but my training was pre-atomic. We need 
more people specifically trained in nucleonics. 

“Right now,” he continued, “there is increasing oppor- 
tunity for physicists, metallurgists, chemists, and engineers 
of all kinds. Many young men doing outstanding work on 
a G. E. atomic project today will go straight to the top. 

“At this moment our personnel office has openings for 
numerous technicians with two to five years experience in 
some phase of nucleonics. That demand will continue. 

“But not only more scientists will be needed,” Admiral 
Kitts went on. “Whenever you start a new industrial opera- 
tion, you have to expand finance, sales, advertising, and 
other departments. 

“We'll need more men in employee-relations work. We'll) 
need instructors to coach our present labor force in the 
change-over from pre-atomic to atomic skills. We'll need 
people who can write the handbooks for instruction. 

“In addition to people with specialized skills, industry 
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ignerance does not make @ man as foolish as he makes 
himself by self-deception.— Anonymous 
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is on the lookout for anyone who has the creative potential! 
to look ahead, Such a person thinks beyond the world of 
today to what we'll need tomorrow. G. E. hires such men 
simply to dream, to invent, to come up with practical new 
ideas and plans. 

“Our General Electric research lab has, since its founding 
in 1900, encouraged just such creative thought. Its scientific 
people are encouraged to dream—constructively, of course- 
and are given the equipment and assistance which will 
help turn these dreams into reality. The resulting research 
may have no immediate practical application. But in an 
atomic age, we have to keep one step ahead of what we 
need today. 

“Recently, for example, two of the company’s scientists 
decided they wanted to make diamonds in the research 
lab,” Admiral Kitts smiled. “And they did. The diamonds 
cost more to make than to mine. But if this country’s 
diamond supply were ever cut off, industry would need 
to know how to make industrial diamonds synthetically. 

“Although we cannot encourage the making of diamonds 
by our atomic scientists and engineers, it is still our intent 
to maintain an atmosphere of freedom such as this among 
our people.” 


Too Many Young People Drift Along 


The Admira] paused and gazed out at the blue sky a 
minute, Then he turned abruptly. “Do you know what 
makes me sadder than anything in the world? It’s to see 
a young person who doesn’t know what he wants to do. 
1 ste so many young people drift along until they're 20 
or 30 before they discover what really interests them. 

“Then it’s often too late. Unless they've taken certain 
courses in high school, they haven't the tools to put thei: 
talents to work. It's useless for me to advise a college fresh 
man to take engineering—if he hasn't had physics, chem 
istry, and math in high school. 

“I believe young people should try to find out what 
their abilities are even before they get to high school 
Students in schools that have guidance departments should 
take full advantage of them. 

“So many young people today sign up for the ‘snap course’ 
without thinking what they need for the future. I hate 
to think how many potential scientists are twiddling their 
thumbs in a carpentry course simply to pick up an easy 
credit. A terrible waste of manpower!” Next to excuses, 
Admiral Kitts hates waste. —Jean F. Merrie 





FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





thawing by Rolf Kiep Copyright, 19592. by Crowell Collier Co 


To discover minerals on Moon, scientists would explode charges and check vibrations, Moonquakes would reveal minerals. 


MAN IN SPACE 


A pro and con discussion: Who should have control 


of natural resources that may be discovered on the Moon? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


Some scientists say that man will set foot on the 
Moon sooner than most people think. They predict it 
may come within the next 25 years—surely within the 
lifetime of students now in high school. 

This summer the United States Government an- 
nounced that sometime in 1957 or 1958 scientists would 
launch a small, unmanned satellite to circle the Earth 
like a moon. The satellite will carry instruments to 
record information about outer space and transmit this 
information to observers on Earth. ' 

Is this the first step to man’s own ascent into space? 
Experts in rocket science say yes. They say the pro- 
posed Earth satellite (nicknamed “The Bird”) will give 


us the information we need to enable man one day to 
visit the Moon and other planets. 

The imminent possibility of exploring the Moon has 
raised intriguing questions concerning national “rights” 
to whatever may be discovered on the Moon. Such 
questions may sound fantastic t6 us today, But are they 
any more fantastic than the questions that arose in 
Europe over claims to the New World after Columbus 
exploded the notion of his times that the world was flat? 

To what nations, if any, should the resources of the 
Moon belong? Is it a case of finders-keepers? Should 
the United Nations make the Moon a U. N. trusteeship 
~similar to disputed areas on earth? What other solu 
tions are there? 

Let us explore some of these questions 





“Finders-keepers has been the rule 
of ownership throughout history. 


During the early years of exploration 
on our American continent, discovery 
and settlement meant ownership. When 
Columbus discovered the West Indies, 
he left a contingent of men behind on 
Haiti. Thus he was able to establish a 
claim for the Spanish king. His claim 
was recognized by other governments. 

Explorers of other nations had dif- 
ferent ways of claiming ownership to 
lands they had discovered in the New 
World. The French and Portuguese 
erected monuments, The Russians 
buried copper plates. The English took 
a plece of “turf and twig” to prove their 
sovereignty. 

The methods varied, but the prin- 
ciple was the same: “finders-k .” 
This has been the historic tradition. 

The Moon, therefore, should be 
treated in a similar manner. Nations 
with the most adventurous spirit and 
the most scientific “know-how” will get 
to the Moon first. And they should have 
“first_rights.” 

If men from our country, for exam- 
ple, are the first to get to the Moon and 
set up a research post, should not 
America own the territory around that 
post? After all, it will be the dollars of 
American taxpayers and the brains of 
American scientists and engineers which 
will make possible the discovery. 


However, settlement on the Moon is 
not the same as settlement on Earth. 


Most scientists are of the opinion 
that the Moon is uninhabitable. There- 
fore, exploration of the Moon cannot 
be compared with exploration of the 
New World during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries—or to any other 
exploration on this globe. 

The claims of our early colonists and 
pioneers to ownership were all based 
on actual settlement. But the Moon, 
according to scientists, is incapable of 
being settled permanently. It is a place 
where men could stay for only a limited 
period of time. They would have to 
leave eventually because the planet 
lacks air and water. We could never 
expect anyone to “set up home” there. 

Hence, the usual rules of settlement 
ought not to apply to the Moon. 


Therefore, we need a new approach, 
for we have a new type of situation. 


Since the beginning of reeorded his- 
tory, most of the disputes between na- 
tions were caused by nationalism. One 
nation claims it has a right to this, an- 
other nation to that. Pretty soon, every- 
one’s fighting. 

Let's not repeat this disastrous policy 
on the Moon. If man is going to extend 
himself beyond the limits of the Earth, 
let it be man at his best, not his worst. 

Let's set up the Moon as a place 
where all men of all nations will have 


equal rights. The world has had enough 
of extreme nationalism and war. Ways 
must be found for all nations to share 
whatever resources the Moon- may 
have. 

Now is the time to remember Lin- 
coln’s famous words that “human 
rights are more important than prop- 
erty rights.” 


However, this would mean a change 
in human nature, which can’t be changed 
that easily. 


Human nature cannot be changed by 
law. Man is not going to change cen- 
turies of habit suddenly just because 
somebody may reach the Moon. 

Besides, we must recognize the most 
vital and overwhelming fact of our 
century: we are in a life and death 
struggle with communism. The Reds 
have said over and over again that 
they will not stop until Western de- 
mocracy and Western civilization as we 
know it are destroyed. We could, there- 
fore, never trust their sincerity in shar- 
ing the resources of the Moon. 

The Moon may be rich in minerals 
suitable for nuclear energy. World 
power would go to the nation which 
controls these minerals. If we don't 
control them, the Communists will— 
even by undermining any “share and 
share alike” set-up we may try to work 
out with them. 


instead, we must seek a solution 
through existing institutions, 


One of the great former justices of 
our Supreme Court, Louis D. Brandeis, 
once warned his fellow Americans to 
“seek for betterment within the broad 
lines of existing institutions.” His think- 


NACA phote 
Models such as this, which streak through 
space at 1,300 mph, give us data 
needed to build man-carrying rockets. 


ing can be applied aptly to the ques- 
tion of who should control the re- 
sources of the Moon. 

Right now 60 nations have joined 
together in the United Nations. This 
organization is intended as a great 
world forum in which all the nations 
of the world can seek answers to the 
great problems of the day peacefully. 
True, the U. N. has not solved all the 
complex problems that were left by 
World War Il. But it has done an 
encouraging job in its brief, 10-year 
history. And we ought to give it a 
chance to find the answers now to a 
problem bound to arise in the future 
That would show its real possibilities. 

For example, the U. N. might make 
the Moon a trusteeship—to which all 
U. N. members would have rights. 

Oscar Schacter, of the U. N. legal 
department, believes that international 
law could well govern rights to the re- 
sources on the Moon, just as it governs 
traffic on the high seas, the airways, 
and international commerce. - 

The International Court of Justice 
could decide the merits of each claim. 


However, control by the United Ne- 
tions would destroy national initiative. 
It will not be U. N. scientific know- 
how and U. N. money that will make 
possible the rockets which will reach 
the Moon, Instead, it will be primarily 


the ingenuity and capital of the U. S. 
Why, then, should we turn over any 
discoveries to an international agency? 


Any attempt by an international 
organization to regulate or divide up 
the Moon is doomed to failure. In 
1493 the Pope gave all the newly dis- 
covered land west of the Azores to 
Spain and all land east of those islands 
to Portugal. But this didn’t work at all. 
England, a Protestant country, paid no 
attention to the Pope’s division. Simi- 
larly, nations not belonging to the U. N 
would not be bound by its rules. And 
what is to prevent a nation on the 
verge of discovery from walking out 
of the United Nations? 

The only solution that will work is 
“finders-keepers.” 


Ask Yourself 


l. Should the resources of the Moon 
be distributed on a pro rata basis to 
those nations contributing to explora- 
tion of the Moon? 

2. If all nations agree to pool their 
scientific knowledge and resources to 
make exploration of the Moon an in- 
ternational venture, would this help 
the cause of world peace? 

8. Do you think that a discussion 
such as this is worthwhile in view of 
the fact that the events with which we 
are dealing are not likely to occur for 
another 25 years? 





REPUBLIC OF INDONESIA 








INDONESIA... - 


Democracy Comes of Age 


In Southeast Asia, the world’s sixth largest nation 
holds the first nation-wide election in its history 


y ws YOU and me, there is nothing 
particularly exciting about a nail or 
a sandbag. But in far-off Indonesia, 
these simple, everyday objects are al- 
most sacred symbols. They are the tools 
of democracy. 

By resting his ballot on a sandbag, 
and punching a hole with a nail through 
the party emblem—the Indonesian citi- 
zen last month exercised the highest 
right a free man possesses. 

The infant Indonesian Republic— 
barely six years old—was holding its 
first, national election. 

This was no easy task. For the young 
republic consists of about 3,000 islands 
that sprawl across 3,000 miles of sea, 
along both sides of the Equator (see 
map). It is the sixth largest nation in 
the world (surpassed in population only 
by China, India, Russia, the United 
States, and Japan). But more than half 
of its 81,000,000 people can’t read or 
write. 

Moreover, the Indonesians had had 
no previous experience in voting. They 
were completely unfamiliar with its 
techniques. In recent months, trial elec- 
tions had to be held to show them how 
to vote. 

Under these handicaps, the Indo- 


nesian voters were called upon to make 
a political decision of utmost -impor- 
tance to themselves and to the rest of 
the world. On how they voted de- 
pended the future course of Indo- 
nesia in international affairs—whether 
she was to align herself with the demo- 
cratic West or with the communist East. 


Key to Southeast Asia 


The stakes were high. Both for eco- 
nomic and strategic reasons, Indonesia 
is just about the No. 1 prize in South- 
east Asia. 

Economically, Indonesia is a fabu- 
lously rich storehouse of vital natural 
resources—rubber, tin, and oil. 

Strategically, Indonesia lies across 
the free world’s global lifeline between 
the Indian and Pacific oceans. 

In fact, Indonesia is the key to the 
control of all Southeast Asia. 

The election that was to decide Indo- 
nesia’s political fate was held on Thurs- 
day, September 29. It was a colorful 
and dramatic event. Early in the morn- 
ing sirens were sounded throughout the 
length and breadth of the far-flung re- 
public, summoning the voters to the 


polls. 


Sandaled women in gaily colored 
sarongs, aged Moslem priests, day 
laborers and university professors, city 
dwellers and jungle tribesmen—all re 
sponded to the call. 

There were all told 43,104,464 regis 
tered voters, both men and women 
Eligible to vote were all citizens more 
than 18 years of age, and all married 
persons regardless of age. They were to 
choose the 260 members of the young 
republic’s first freely elected parliament. 

Although the voting was not to be 
gin until 8 a.m., in many rural areas 
whole villages marched at dawn down 
dirt roads to the polling places—in some 
cases a mile or more, Others paddled 
down rivers from the jungles in canoes. 

Inside the polling booth, the voter 
found a sandbag and a nail, Placing 
the ballot on the standbag, he jabbed 
the nail through the symbol of his 
chosen party. Then he deposited the 
ballot in a box, in the presence of elec 
tion officials. This was to prove that he 
cast his vote, and did not go out to sell 


the blank ballot! 


Eyewitness Account 


Here is an eye-witness account of an 
election in one Indonesian village (as 
reported in the New York Times) ; 

“The head of the election committee 
and two of his assistants, both young 
men, picked up a large brown varnished 
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These women waited hours for turn to vote. Voters unable to write were registered 
by fingerprint. This was identified by second fingerprint taken on election day. 


ballot box. They held it with its top 
open so that the villagers could see 
inside 

“*This is the election box,’ the chai: 
he asked the 


men said, ‘Is it empty? 


crowd 
“Veg 
nnison 
“Is it 
again 
“ "Yes, it is truly empty,’ the villagers 
replied again in chorus and with great 


earnestness 


it is erapty,” they replied in 
‘ 


truly empty? he inquired 


“"Now you ean see that there will 
be no cheating, the chairman said as 
he closed the ballot box and affixed the 
lock P 

The voters stayed long after the polls 
closed to watch the ballots being 
counted by the glow of kerosene lan- 
terns 

The election went off pear efully..No 
disturbances or violence were reported 
anywhere 

Because of poor communications and 
the inaccessibility of some of the Indo- 
the over-all results will 
not be known for at least two months 
And it wil} take another four months 
elected parliament is 


nesian islands 


before the newl 
convened 


Major Political Groups 


Although 190 parties participated in 


the election. only five of them are 


major political croups. They are 


The Masjumi party is a Moslem 
political organization. It is strongly 
anti-Communist for both religious and 
(More than 90 per 
cent of the Indonesians are Moslems.) 
The Masjumi favors closer ties with the 
West: It has been the governing party 
in Indonesia only since last August. 

The Nationalist party is a left-of- 
center group. It is suspicious of the 
West and is inclined to be friendly with 


political reasons 


Communist China. The party has been 
in control of the Indonesian govern- 
ment for most of the time since the 
country became independent. Under its 
leadership, Indonesia became “neutral- 
ist” in the East-West cold war. The 
Nationalists have- been “soft” toward 
the Communists and openly accepted 
Red support for their cabinet. 

The Moslem Orthodox Radical party 
broke away from the Masjumi in 1953 
This party pursues an ultra-nationalist 
policy with tinges of anti-West senti- 
ment. It sided with the Communists in 
favoring recognition of Red -China, 
opening diplomatic relations with So- 
viet Russia, and demanding that the 
United States halt its atomic weapons 
tests, 

The Socialist party was active in 
winning independence for Indonesia 
But it does not have a large following. 
The party is firmly anti-Communist and 
pro-Western in its outlook. On issues of 
foreign, policy, it has supported the 
Masjumi party. 

Finally, there are the Communists. 
In 1948, they tried to grab Indonesia 
by force. They staged a rebellion and 
were severely trounced. Since then the 
Reds have gone “respectable.” They 
want to steal the country from within. 
Their strategy has been described as 
‘getting into everything.” They have 
been “helping” the trade unions, “help- 
ing” the farmers, “helping” the govern 
ment officials—with the intention of 
eventually helping themselves to the 
Ww hole works 


Incomplete Returns 


In the election campaign, the Reds 
spent limitless sums of money. To win 
votes from the uninformed, they even 
posed as devout Moslems. They bragged 

(Continued on page 38) 


Indonesia Information Service 


Cities, towns, villages were plastered with party posters. Each of 190 parties 


had own emblem 


to enable illiterate voters to identify party of their choice. 





Our 


Mushrooming 
Cities 


The struggle for living space by our expanding 


Cleveland Press 


population creates problems for cities and suburbs 


HE landscape of America is chang- 
ing. Cities are mushrooming out into 
the surrounding countryside. Rural com- 
munities outside the cities are rapidly 
becoming the suburbs of cities. These 
changes are creating new problems for 
city and surburb alike. : 
The pattern of cities with clusters of 
suburban towns around them is not 
new in America. Before the turn of the 
century, many people who worked in a 
city made their homes in a nearby 
small town. They commuted back and 
forth cach day by railroad. They lived 
no farther from the railroad station than 
a horse and buggy or a street car could 
go in a short time. Thus suburban 
growth was limited to areas near rail- 
roads. 


20th Century Exodus 


With the coming of the automobile 
and bus, that picture began to change. 
During the 1920's, many new homes 
were built in areas that were not near 
railroads. The owners of these homes 
could drive cars to the city or to a rail- 
road that would take them into the city 
and to their jobs. 

But the really large-scale moves to 
the suburbs began with the prosperity 
that has followed World War Il—and 
it still is going strong. Millions of people 
have moved outside the border of cities 
to areas where new homes are avail- 
able in large numbers at relatively low 
prices. 

Many of these ex-city dwellers moved 
to towns that already existed. Others 
have moved into brand new communi- 
ties such as Park Forest near Chicago, 
Levittown near New York City, or 
Lakewood in the Los Angeles area. In 
these new communities. thousands of 


homes stand on land that was meadow 
less than a decade ago, But most of the 
owners of these homes work in nearby 
cities. 

One result of all this moving is this— 
it is no longer practical to talk about 
cities and outlying towns as separate 
units. The experts now speak of them 
as metropolitan areas or communities, 
meaning one or more cities and the 
suburbs that cluster around them and 
are dependent upon them. 

The Federal Bureau of the Census 
reports that in 1950 there were 168 of 
these metropolitan communities in the 
United States. And 84,500,000 people 
57 per cent of our population—lived in 
them. Almost ofe-third of the Ameri- 
can people lived in just 14 of these 
metropolitan communities in 1950. And 
the propértion has been growing con- 
stantly since then. 

What has the change meant for the 
cities? The biggest problems arise from 
the fact that the cities are losing their 
most important group of'taxpayers. The 
families who abandon the cities and 
move to the suburbs are not poor fam- 
ilies, They are middle class families, 
each with an income of more than 
$4,000 per year. 


Cities Geing Downhill 


It might seem that if the cities are 
losing population, they really don't 
need as much tax money, used to pro- 
vide community services such as police 
and fire protection, sanitation, and 
street repair. But the fact is that cities 
need more of these services than ever 
before. The cities are still growing. Yet 
the money to pay for these community 
services is becoming harder to raise. 
The people who now move into cities 


generally have lower incomes than those 
who move out. 

St. Louis provides an example of 
what this in and out movement means 
During the period from 1940 to 1950, 
that city’s population actually increased 
by 5 per cent, But almost all the fam 
ilies represented by that 5 per cent 
were very poor families. The average 
income of families living within the 
cify’s boundaries in 1949 was $2,718 
But the average income of families 
living in the entire county (incliding 
the city and suburbs) was $3,628. 

However, most cities cannot tax sub 
urbanites to raise money for city street 
repair, police and fire protection, and 
other services which suburbanites use 
when they come into the city every day 
to work, As a result, many people who 
live in the suburbs and work in the city 
are getting services from the city for 
which they never pay a eent. The city 
meanwhile, sees its former middle-class 
residentia! districts become slums. And 
the city doesn’t have the money to 
clean, protect, or rebuild these slums 

Merchants who own downtown stores 
in the cities ye watching their old cus 
tomers move to outlying communities 
where they also do their shopping. In 
many areas, the owners of the big 
downtown department stores have built 
branch stores in the suburbs in the fight 
to get back some of this lost business 
But these merchants still have their 
main stores to operate, and they need 
customers with money if they are to 
make a profit. 


Strangled City Traffic 


Many solutions for this problem have 


been proposed. Merchants complain 
that it is too difficult for shoppers to 





get downtown to shop because of the 
traffic congestion on the streets and 
roads. In Pittsburgh, Atlanta, and sev- 
eral other cities, merchants have formed 
organizations to work with city officials 
in finding answers to these problems. 

One answer is express highways— 
wide four- and six-lane highways such 
as those being built in Detroit, Chi- 
cago, and Los Angeles. But even if great 
numbers of automobiles can be brought 
into the city, there’s still another prob- 
lem—where can the cars be ? 

Some cities have establis local 
government agencies to finance and 
build large auto parking garages. In 
many other cities private enterprise has 
done the job. New types of garages 
that automatically stack cars in special 
bins which take up little space have 
been built in Washington, D. C., Har- 
risburg, Pa., Chicago, and elsewhere. 
In San Francisco and Pittsburgh, giant 
garages have been built under public 
parks. 

But these efforts have not done a 
great deal to solve the problem of city 
streets choked with traffic. Industry 
still is concentrated in large cities. So 
are many essential businesses. As these 
enterprises expand, they bring more 
employees into the cities from the sub- 
urbs. This chokes traffic even more than 
before, especially with the tremendous 
increase in the use of automobiles in 
recent years. 


Wider Traffic Arteries 


Two facts clearly show the traffic 
problem that plagues American cities: 
(1) There are only a fixed number of 
miles of streets in a city, and that mile- 
age has been pretty much the same for 
years. (2) The number of automobiles 
in the U. 8. has grown from about 30,- 
000,000 in 1939 to almost 60,000,000 
today. To solve the problem, then, we 
must either double the number of streets 
(which can’t be done), or increase the 
carrying capacity of streets with still 
more expressways, garages and im- 
proved traffic control and engineering 
devices. 

However, with less income subject to 
taxation, and with a flood of new prob- 
lems stemming from an influx of lower 
income families, the cities are turning 
to the Federal Government for more 
aid. In recent years, cities have been 
able to get direct Federal aid for express 
highways and other streets within their 
borders. And in 1949, Congress passed 
a housing law that granted $1,500,- 
000,000 to cities to help them renew 
older areas that are turning into slums. 
This is a preventive measure, apart 
from Federal slum clearance aid, which 
helps pay for wrecking and rebuilding 
already existing slums. 

The suburbs are having growing 
pains of another variety. Experts say 


communities have such school facilities 
available in advance. That means deu- 
bling up in classrooms. 

500 homes also need protection 
from fire and burglary. But few com- 


diately. Of course they have all the 
new homes to tax. And the new money 
that comes into the community is plen- 
tiful enough to increase business for 
suburban merchants. But it often costs 
more to provide community services for 
a new home than that home will give 
to the town in new taxes. 

Suburban communities don’t have 
heavy industry which pays high taxes, 
and most of them don’t want it. But 
bringing in industry does help the com- 
munity’s treasury, even if it doesn’t add 
to the beauty. That's why some sub- 
urban residential towns are trying to 
bring light industry into their borders. 
Otherwise they must continually raise 
tax rates, as families have more chil- 
dren and require more community 
services, 


Double Taxation 


A few large cities—in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Kentucky, and Missouri—have 
begun to tax the income of commuters 
who work within their boundaries but 
live outside them. This means that these 
people are paying taxes both where 
they live and where they work. Some 


One solut to the traffic 


economists think this type of double 
taxation will set the pattern for the 
future in city-suburb relations. 

And city tax rates have been going 
up. In 1954, 481 cities with a popula- 
tion of more than 25,000 took a “tax 
bite” of $64 for every man, woman, 
and child in those cities. In 1953, city 
taxes were $61 per capita, and in 1952, 
only $56. 

Tax rates in towns have been going 
up, too. People need more roads. They 
expect better schools for their children. 
And they want efficient government. In 
many smal] towns, officials have worked 
only part time in their local government 
jobs and held other jobs or owned busi- 
nesses. Their official salaries were small. 
Now their public jobs have grown in 
importance and responsibility, and they 
must work full-time. So town govern- 
ment payrolls have been increasing. 

Another pressing problem in many 
cities and towns is a growing shortage 
of water. In southwestern cities like 
Houston, Texas, the water shortage is 
already severe. There just isn’t enough 
water in those areas. And big cities with 
heavy industry use most of the water, 
leaving little for outlying suburbs. 

Some towns around Detroit have 
stopped all home building because of 
a shortage of water pumping equip- 
ment to supply new homes. Impure or 
inadequate water supplies can create 
serious health problems. 


Answer—Super-government 


No one can say how the many finan- 
cial, health, traffic, and other city- 
suburb problems will be solved. Prob- 
ably there will be many answers. One 
that has succeeded in the past is an- 
nexation. This means that the city 
simply makes its suburbs part of the 
city. Many cities would like to do this 
in order to be able to tax their com- 
muters. But the suburbs object. They 
don’t want to pay the bills for city 
services. Besides, some state constitu- 
tions make annexation difficult or im- 
possible. 

Another possible solution is a super- 
government which taxes and provides 
certain services on an area-wide basis. 
Toronto, Canada, has such an arrange- 
ment. It covers the city and its sub- 
urbs. Water supply, sewers, mass pub- 
lic transit, health, and other facilities 
are handled jointly by officials of the 
city and suburbs working together in 
what is known as the Municipality of 
Metropolitan Toronto. It is a new idea 
in North America (though London 
England, has had a similar arrange- 
ment for years). No one can say how 
it will finally work. 

Nor can anyone really predict what 
the answers will be. One thing is cer- 
tain: Neither the cities nor the country- 
side will ever be the same. 
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The Whole World Listens 


HE unexpected stroke of fate that 

confined President Eisenhowef to a 
Denver hospital bed touched off a flood 
of argument and speculation on what 
might happen to the Presidential office. 
Fortunately the mildness of the Presi- 
dent’s heart attack and the good sense 
of his lieutenants in Washington have 
prevented any hasty or unwise action. 
It now seems likely that the crisis will 
soon be past. The President will be able 
to continue to exercise his full Consti- 
tutional authority for the remainder of 
his normal term. 

While a lot of questions have been 
asked, some of the most important of 
them have never been answered. Most 
of the recent discussion has revolved 
around the position of the Vice-Presi- 
dent. What authority does he have to 
take over if the President is incapaci- 
tated? The Constitution does not help 
us much. All it says about this situation 
(in Article II, Section 5) is: “In case 
of the removal of the President from 
office, or of his death, resignation, os 
inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of the said office, the same shall 
devolve on the Vice-President . . .” 

It is not clear from this whether the 
werds “the same” refer to “the powers 
and duties” or to the “said office” it- 
self. It would make quite a difference 
whether the Vice-President were merely 
carrying out the duties of a disabled 
President temporarily, or whether he 
should actually supersede him for the 
entire term. 


When Is a President Disabled? 


More important, the Constitution 
lays down no procedure for deciding 
when a President is disabled. It does 
not say that either the Vice-President 
himself, or the Cabinet, the Supreme 
Court, or the Congress shall determine 
whether the President's condition makes 
him unable to discharge his duties. 

All of these possibilities have been 
suggested. But the only legal way to 
solve the dilemma at present would be 
for the ill President to direct the Vice- 
President to take over temporarily, or 


to ask Congress to pass a resolution 
empowering the Vice-President to act 
until the President should be fully re- 
covered. No President has ever done 
this. 

Seven times in our history a Vice- 
President has succeeded a President 
who died in office (the latter were 
W. H. Harrison, Taylor, Lincoln, Gar- 
field, McKinley, Harding, and F. D. 
Roosevelt). From the time when John 
Tyler took the oath of office after the 
death of President William Henry Har- 
rison, the right of the Vice-President to 
succeed a President who died in office 
has never been questioned. 

Only twice, however, has a President 
been ill or disabled for more than a 
few days. James A. Garfield, elected 
President in 1880 by a narrow margin, 
broke sharply with the Republican 
party bosses of New York, Conkling 
and Platt, over patronage choices. On 
July 2, 1881, only four months after his 
inauguration, he started on a trip to 
New England to attend the 25th re- 
union of his class at Williams College. 
As he entered the waiting room of the 
railroad station in Washington, a man 
rushed up and fired two shots. He was 
a disgruntled office-seeker, Charles 
Guiteau, a follower of Conkling and 
Platt. 


Garfield's 80 Days 


Mortally wounded, Garfield was car- 
ried to the White House and given the 
best medical care. But Washington is 
hot in summer. He was moved to 
Elberon, New Jersey, where it was 
hoped the sea breezes would help him. 
But blood poisoning set in, and on Sep- 
tember 19, Garfield died. 

During the 80 days Garfield lay 
dying, no steps were taken to appoint 
an “acting President.” During this pe- 
riod the President was able to perform 
only one official act—signing an extra- 
dition paper—and was in a coma much 
of the time. But Congress was not in 
session, and though the Cabinet agreed 
that Vice-President Chester A. Arthur 
should act as President, nothing was 


*’’"done until Garfield died and Arthur 


officially succeeded him. 

The most recent and gravest case of 
Presidential disability was that of 
Woodrow Wilson. After the President 
returned from the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence, he began a speaking tour of the 
country to win support for the League 
of Nations. At Pueblo, Colorado, on 
September 26, 1919, he suffered a para- 
lytic stroke. The President was rushed 
back to Washington and lay ill in the 
White House for many months, Sensa- 
tional rumors circulated—that his death 
was being concealed, or that he was 
mentally incompetent. The President's 
secretary, Joseph P. Tumulty, and Mrs, 
Wilson attempted to keep full informa- 
tion from Congress and the public. 
They screened incoming papers and 
presented important matters for action 
to the President. The Government 
drifted without a leader. 


When Wilson Was Paralyzed 


Vice-President Thomas R. Marshall 
refused to act, and the President's physi- 
cian, Rear Admiral Cary T, Grayson, 
declined to certify his disability. To 
keep the Government going, Secretary 
of State Robert Lansing assumed re- 
sponsibility for calling several Cabinet 
meetings. Twenty-eight bills became 
law without the President's signature 
during a special session of Congress, 
and one veto message was sent, pre 
sumably drafted by Mr. Tumulty 
Critical debates were going on in Con- 
gress about the League of Nations, but 
the President could not lead his party 
supporters. 

Gradually Mr. Wilson regained par 
tial use of his limbs. When he discov 
ered Lansing’s action, the President 
became violently angry at what he con- 
sidered usurpation of the President's 
authority. He forced Lansing to resign 
It was not until April, 1920, that Mr 
Wilson was able to attend a Cabinet 
meeting again. While he remained in 
office for the remainder of his term 
until succeeded by Warren G. Harding 
it was evident that the President was 
a broken and ineffective man. 

These events, particularly the epi 
sode of President Wilson, have under 
lined the necessity for clear and specific 
legislation by Congress in the future to 
spell out the procedure in case of seri 
ous disability on the part of any 
President Kennern “Mo Gounp 





Molotov Slips, Apologizes 


Is Soviet Foreign Minister Vyache- 
slav Molotov on the skids? That's 
the 64,000-ruble question in diplo- 
matic circles. 


The speculation was touched off 
by Molotov’s public confession that 
he had made a “mistake.” The error 
is of secondary significance. What is 
important is that he was made to eat 
crow in public. 

Molotov was compelled to admit 
that he had made an “ideological” 
mistake. In other words, that he had 
erred on a point of Communist the- 
ory. And that, under the Soviet dic- 
tatorship, is “heresy.” 

Here is how it came about. Last 
February 8, Molotov delivered one 
of his long-winded speeches on for- 
eign policy before the Supreme So- 
viet (the rubber-stamp “parliament’). 
Buried in that speech was a brief 
passage in which Molotov said that 
in Russia “the foundations of social- 
ist society have already been laid.” 

But according to the official Com- 
munist doctrine, he should have said 
that Soviet Russia has “already built 
a socialist society”—not merely “laid 
the foundations” for it. 

No one in the free world would 


by Britain, is demanding 
Greek rule 


have paid any attention to this “slip.” 
But in Soviet Russia, someone who is 
apparently “gunning” after Molotov 
picked him up on it. 

Seven months later, on October 8, 
an editorial denouncing his views 
appeared in the magazine Kommu- 
nist, which is the “bible” of the So- 
viet Communist party. The same 
issue also carried an “apology” by 
Molotov. It was in the form of a 500- 
word letter to the magazine. 


CONFESSION OF ERROR 


In this letter, Molotov beat his 
breast and humbly admitted that he 
had “erred.” He had expressed, he 
said, a “theoretically mistaken and 
politically harmful” view by saying 
that only the “foundations” of social- 
ism had been established in Russia. 

Using Communistic gobbledygook, 
Molotov said; “The political danger 
in this formula lies in the fact that it 
mixes up ideological questions and 
contradicts decisions of the party on 
the question of building a socialist 
society in the USSR. It places in 
doubt the existence of an already 
built socialist society in our country.” 

This public confession by Molotov 


urkish minority on Cyprus would become “second-class” citizens. 


may mean that his number is up. 
In the past, similar confessions by 
Soviet officials have led to their po- 
litical retirement and, frequently, to 
exile or death. 

What's Behind It: In Soviet Russia, 
to err is inhuman. No one can pul! a 
“boner” and get away with it. 

Vyacheslav Molotov is one of the 
very few Old Bolsheviks (founders 
of the Soviet state) who have sur- 
vived Stalin's periodic purges (execu- 
tions). He has been the Soviet foreign 
minister for 15 years and is a mem- 
ber of the all-powerful, 11-man Pre- 
sidium (top governing body of the 
Soviet Communist party). 

Last February, Georgi M. Malen- 
kov, then Soviet premier, “confessed” 
to mistakes in handling agriculture. 
The announcement of his confession 
was promptly followed by Malen- 
kov's removal from the premiership. 
The post was taken over by Marshal 
Nikolai Bulganin. 

What will happen to Molotov is 
still uncertain. But his “public con- 
fession” does prove one thing: Molo- 
tov is not the “big shot” that the 
Western world had thought he was. 
Someone more powerful is pulling 
the strings behind the scenes in So- 
viet Russia. It may be an ambitious 
lad called Nikita Khrushchev, the 
Communist party boss. Who knows? 


Clear Up Hitler’s Death 


How did Adolf Hitler, dictator of 
Nazi Germany, die? This ten-year- 
old mystery seems at last to have 
been cleared up. 

Of course, no one had seriously 
doubted that Hitler was dead. It was 
also pretty well established that he 
had committed suicide. But until 
early this month no eye-witnesses 
had been found who could relate 
what actually had happened during 
Hitler's last hours. 

Two witnesses turned up last week 
in West Germany. They were among 
a group of German war prisoners 
just released from Soviet captivity. 

One of them, .Heinz Linge, was 
Hitler's personal valet. He said that 
he had watched a roaring gasoline 
fire consume Hitler's body and that 
of his bride of a day, Eva Braun. 

According to Linge, the couple 





Wide World. photo 


TESTING—A.V. Viasov, member of the Soviet 
delegation now touring U.S. housing projects, 
tries ovt—carefully—a modernistic chair 





Wide World phote 


PLIE PARIS—Soviet ballet company arrives in France to perform, tron 
Curtain is warping. Exchange visits between U.S. and Soviet top Church 
leaders are about to get under way. So is U.S.-Soviet exchange of art 





suicide in an under 
the concrete 


committed 
ground bedroom of 
bunker beneath the Chancellery 
building in Berlin. “They were 
alone,” he said. “Hitler shot himself, 
Eva Braun took poison.” 

“I carried his body out of the 
bunker, and then helped pour gaso- 
line over it,” he said. “We watched it 
burn for about five minutes.” 

The other man, General Hans 
Baur, was Hitler's personal pilot. He 
told reporters that he was in the 
bunker on April 30, 1945—the day 
Hitler shot himself. 

“I went into Hitler's apartment in 
the bunker to get my last orders,” 
Baur related. “Hitler said good-by to 
me then, remarking that he would 
now take his own life since the mili- 
tary situation had become hopeless.” 


Morocco Still in Crisis 
French Premier Edgar Faure sur- 
vived a cabinet crisis. In France— 


where Premiers are overthrown at 
rate of two a year—that's Big News. 


The issue that threatened the life 
of Faure’s cabinet was Morocco (see 
last week's news pages). For three 
days—from October 6 through Octo- 
ber 8—Faure’s handling of the prob- 
lem was debated in the National 
Assembly (French parliament). 

The attack on Faure came from 
two sides. Some of the deputies 
were critical of the Premier's delay 
in putting through his reform pro- 


gram for Morocco. Other deputies— 
taking the opposite position—were 
critical of his intention to put 
through any Moroccan reforms at 
all. They favored a “get-tough” pol- 
icy against the natives. 

However, the deputies voted 477 
to 140 to support Faure. 

But Faure’s (and France's) trou 
bles are by no means over. On Oc 
tober 10, the French settlers in 
Morocco (who oppose the reform 
program) called a°24-hour strike. In 
other parts of the protectorate tribes- 
men are on the warpath again. 


Trainee Program Starts 


The Army's new six months’ train- 
ing program for men 17 to 18% 
snailed its way to a slow start. 


This is the so-called “Short Term 
Training” category of the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955, open only to vol- 
unteers. It provides for six months of 
training followed by 7% years in the 
Reserves, (See Sept. 15, p. 15.) 

The Army had expected betwéen 
5,000 and 10,000 young men to vol- 
unteer for the new program before 
its starting date, October 3. How- 
ever, only 1,167 signed up. 

Two Congressmen—both mem- 
bers of the House Armed Services 
Committee—offered reasons for the 
slow start. Melvin Price (Dem., III.) 
and James P. Devereux (Rep., Md.) 
said the Army had not given the 
program enough publicity 


Other observers blamed recent 
slowdowns in draft calls. When draft 
calls are high, they said, voluntary 
programs have more appeal 

As the new training program got 
under way, the National Security 
Training Commission made recom 
mendations to protect the health, 
welfare, and morals*of young volun- 
teers. The commission has proposed 
that educational, athletic, and hobby 
facilities be provided at each training 
center. And, it says, there should be 
chaplains of all faiths available at 
all times. The commission suggested 
that chaplains might give regular 
character guidance lectures. 

The commission also wants passes 
stamped with the volunteer's age, so 
that the young men cannot buy in 
toxicating drinks while on leave 


Army’s First Man Nurse 


A six-foot-five-inch former bas- 
ketball player has become the first 
man to receive a commission in the 
Army Nurse Corps. 


He is former Private Edward L 
Lyon, 25, of Kings Park, N.Y. He 
took the oath as a second lieutenant. 

The ceremony was attended by 
leaders of nursing associations who 
have been fighting for 14 years to 
win Army commissions for male 
nurses. These associations have ar- 
gued that men trained in nursing 
could serve at posts where women 
nurses cannot easily be sent—such as 
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in field hospitals close to front lines 
or in small, isolated stations such 
as those in the Arctic. 

The Army was given power to 


commission men in the Army Nurse . 


Corps by special Congressional ac- 
tion this summer. 

Brigadier General H.W. Glattly, 
First Army Surgeon, said he hoped 
other male nurses would follow the 
example of Lt. Lyon and apply for 
commissions; He estimated that 
about 90 qualified male nurses were 
serving in the Army as enlisted men. 

Meanwhile, a speaker at the New 
York State Nurses Association's an- 
nual convention urged that more 
men consider nursing as a career. A 
shortage of male nurses prevents ad- 
equate care for many men suffering 
from mental illness. 


Virgin Islands Governor 


The Virgin Islands have a new 
governor. He was given the oath of 
office by a man he used to box with 
while a college student. 


The new governor is Walter A. 
Gordon, a Negro lawyer and former 
all-American football player at the 
University of California. 

He was sworn in by Chief Justice 
of the United States Earl Warren. 

Mr. Warren and Mr. Gordon knew 
each other as students. Later, they 
found themselves on opposite sides 
of the courtroom in California's Ala- 
meda County. Mr. Warren was dis- 
trict attorney there for years. Mr. 
Gordon often defended men against 
the district attorney's charges. But 
the two men remained friends. 

When Mr. Warren became gov- 
ernor of California, he appointed Mr. 
Gordon to the state's Bureau of 
Prison Terms and Paroles. Mr. 
Gordon resigned that post to accept 
President Eisenhower's appointment 
to the Virgin Islands. 


UNREST IN ISLANDS 


The Islands, which lie in the Car- 
ibbean Sea east of Puerto Rico, are 
the easternmost possessions of the 
U.S. We bought them from Denmark 
in 1917 as a military and naval base 
to help guatd the Panama Canal. 
About 70 per cent of the inhabitarts 
are Negroes, descendants of slaves 
brought from Africa in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Mr. Gordon's predecessor as gov- 
ernor was Archie A. Alexander, 
a Negro businessman from Des 


Moines, lowa. He resigned after an 
outburst of demonstrations protest- 
ing some of his policies. 

He was accused of ruling like a 
dictator, of showing favoritism in ap- 
pointments, and of disregarding the 
desires of the people. Mr. Alexander 
denied the charges. 

The Virgin Islanders have also 
been upset because, in their opinion, 
legislation approved last year by the 
U.S. Congress stripped power from 


the local lature. It also ignored 
their demands that they be permit- 
ted to elect their own governor. 


IN BRIEF 


Saratoga Sails Again. The Navy has, 
had five warships named Saratoga, 
each with a distinguished career. The 
fifth was destroyed in an atomic bomb 
test in 1946 after winning seven battle 
stars in the Pacific during World War 
It. Last week the Navy commissioned 
its newest Saratoga—a 60,000 ton su- 
percarrier, attuned to the jet and atom 
age. Navy spokesmen call her the most 
powerful carrier afloat today—stronger 
and faster than her sister carrier, the 
Forrestal (see Oct. 13 news pages). 


Alaska Pipeline Ready. The most 
spectacular project of the defense con- 
struction program in Alaska is finished. 
It is the $40,000,000 Haines-to- 
Fairbanks military pipeline. The 626- 
mile multiple fuel pipeline will deliver 
jet and diesel fuels, as well as aviation 
and automobile gases, from the south- 
ern coast to militdry bases in the sub- 
Arctic regions of Alaska. 


Overseas “Best-Sellers.” Mail order 
catalogues from the U.S. have become 
“best sellers” overseas. S®report librar- 
ians of U.S. Information Service posts 
overseas. This year thousands of copies 
of mail order catalogues (which list 
and describe goods that can be bought 
by mail) have been sent to the 225 
U.S.LS. libraries. Everyone flocks to the 
library to read the huge books. People 
don’t use the catalogues to place orders. 
Instead they prize each catalogue as a 
style book. They read it to get ideas for 
designing or making clothing, furniture, 
toys, household goods. 

In Finland, so many people read the 
catalogues they have to be bound in- 
side harder and stronger covers. In In- 
donesia, a book store owner imports the 
catalogues (which U.S. companies is- 
sue free). He sells single copies for 
about $20—and reports boom business! 

In the 1890's the mail order cata- 
logue was America’s No. 1 salesman. 
Americans called the catalogue “a wish- 
book.” The mail order catalogue is still 


America’s No. 1 salesman—overseas. 


Muskrats Strand Boats. Twenty-five 
vessels were caught in a dried up canal 
in Belgium last week—thanks to a col- 
ony of muskrats. The muskrats bur- 
rowed through a bank of the Brussels- 
Charleroi Canal, toppling a 15-yard 
stretch. Water poured out of the canal 
onto neighboring fields, leaving boats 
high and dry. Crews the 
gap to allow the canal to fill up again. 


K-9 Call. The Air Force has started 
a new recruiting drive—for German 
shepherd dogs to be trained for sentry 
duty. German shepherds are the only 
breed that satisfactorily meets the three 
basic requirements of a military dog: 
(1) they are able to perform duties 
reliably; (2) they are suitable for serv- 
ice in all climates; and (3) the breed 
is a common one and therefore replace- 
ments are easily found. 


Ruins Make History. Back in the 
fifth century B.C., the Greeks founded 
a city called Elea, about 50 miles south 
of where Naples now stands in Italy. 
Elea became the home of the phi- 
losopher and teacher Zeno, whose fame 
spread throughout the whole Greek 
world. About 25 years ago, excavators 
started to unearth the ancient city. 
Enough now has been unearthed to 
provide historians with some of the 
most detailed evidence yet uncovered 
about daily life in the early days of 
Western civilization. 

Meanwhile, on the Greek island of 
Crete in the Mediteranean, British 
scientists are at work trying to recon- 
struct the physical appearance of the 
ancient Cretans, wi were called 
Minoans. They are measuring and fit- 
ting together skeletons which have 
been uncovered on the island. Some of | 
the bones were found in tall burial jars, 
into which Minoans stuffed their dead. 


muck uct 
ON THE ~ NEWS 


1. Identify: (a) Edgar Faure; (b) 
Adolf Hitler; (c) Walter A. Gordon; 
(d) Earl Warren; (e) Vyacheslav 
Molotov. 

2. Name the body of water which 
surounds each of these islands in the 
news: (a) Cyprus; (b) Virgin Islands; 
(c) Crete. 

3. The Forrestals newly-launched 
sister ship, named after a decisive bat- 
tle in the Revolutionary War, is called 
ie es A 

4. The Army wants male nurses be- 
cause (a) they learn quicker than fe- 
male nurses; (b) they can serve in 
more remote areas where women can’t; 
(c) they don’t need to be commis- 
sioned. (Underline one.) 
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ATOMIC ELECTRICITY 


For Home and industry 


1%) LECTRICITY from the atom is now a reality 
4 for homes, business, and industry. General 
Electric's research over thé years, its several atomic 
projects undertaken for the Atomic Energy Com 
mission, and its own considerable investment of money 
have made such progress a thrilling fact 

The working model, or prototype, of the atomic 
power plant for the submarine USS Seawolf has 
been at work producing energy in a huge sphere near 
Schenectady. A quantity of this plant’s by-product 
energy has furnished the steam to spin a turbine 
generator, and the resulting electricity has moved 
through the lines of the Niagara Mohawk Power Cor 
poration, This is America’s first atomic electricity in 


the service of home and industry. 


An Atomic Milestone 

Another milestone in the race for atomic power was 
the recent announcement that General Electric had 
been selected to construct a commercial nuclear 
power plant, This plant is to be financed with private 
capital, and it will be owned and operated by Com- 
monwealth Edison Company. The 180,000-kw nu- 
clear (atomic) power station, the largest atomic in- 
stallation of its kind announced, was proposed by the 
Nuclear Power Group for construction near Chicago, 
Illinois. The G-E Dual-Cycle Boiling Reactor, based 
on a design of the AEC’s Argonne National Labora- 


tory, will be used as the reactor in this power station. 


Industry's Role 

These bold and imaginative plans to meet the in- 
creasing demands for power are examples of atomic 
progress at General Electric, and these typify in- 
dustry’s leadership role in developing an “Atoms at 
Work” program. They typify, also, our country’s 
farsighted research and planning in an atomic age. 

Industry, public utilities, research and educational 
institutions, the government and the people of the 
United States have been working together for the 
past 15 years to develop atomic energy for peacetime 
and defense. Teamwork of this type has speeded a 
program of research and development into a major 
industry. Private industry has demonstrated that it 
is ready to risk money and time to do more—in very 
much the same way all our industries have been de- 


veloped since our country’s earliest beginnings. 


General Electric Progress Report 





The United States has always maintained an ex- 
tremely high standard of living even though we have 
only six per cent of the world’s population and seven 
per cent of the earth’s land mass. The electric energy 
available to each of us is one of the principal reasons 
for our rapid economic growth. -This country with 40 
per cent of the world’s electric-gener:ting capacity 
has been producing more for industry and defense, 
more than the combined production of all other 
countries. This is our priceless heritage; a store house 


of electric power is available to each of us. 


Need for New Energy Source 

The demand for electric energy will increase during 
the next 20 years. Even though this nation is con 
sidered a “have” nation in terms of such fossil fuels 
as coal and oil we must develop new energy sources if 
we are to supply the needs of our ever-increasing 
population. Our government believing in a free- 
enterprise system has invited American industry to 
tackle the job of developing the energy source locked 
within the atom. 


This complicated array of equipment was designed by G.E. for 
use in examining and handling radioactive fuel. The equipment 
is installed in a ‘hot'’ lab designed for remote handling of highly 
radioactive materials. These cells have thick concrete walls. Zinc- 
bromide windows provide adequate protection to the laboratory 
workers and yet give maximum visibility. 
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The largest commercial all nuclear fueled power plant for the production of electric power from atomic fuel will 
be built by General Electric near Chicago, Illinois. Plans set the generating capacity of this power station at 
180,000 kilowatts. The atomic power plant will be completely financed with private funds and will be owned 
and operated by Commonwealth Edison Company. The reactor, a G-E Dual-cycle Boiling Reactor, will generate 
steam which will drive turbine-generators to produce electricity for transmission to cities. This is another example 
of the active part free enterprise is playing in putting the atom to work. 


America's first atomic electricity 
for use in home and industry has 
been produced at West Milton, 
New York. General Electric has 
spent $1 million of its own funds 
to make use of by-product energy 
from steam generated by the op 
eration of the landbosed proto- 
type reactor of the submarine Sea 
wolf at West Milton, N. Y. West 
Milton is located 18 miles north 
of Schenectady and is the test 
site for the AEC's Knolls Atomic 
Power Laboratory, operated by 
General Electric. 
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HANFORD'’S ATOMIC REACTORS 


A Decade of Operating Experience 








Canned uranium slugs are removed from the massive graphite 
reactors and stored in water temporarily. This permits partial 
radioactive decay of the highly radioactive slugs. The material is 
then transporied to a separations plant where piutonium is ex- 
tracted in a series of processing steps carried out by remote control. 


SCIENTISTS and engineers of General Electric 
b have been pooling their experience and talent for 
the past nine years in the operation of a principal pro- 
duction facility of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 
About 9000 people are actively engaged in improving 
methods of production, developing new tools and 
equipment, and increasing the operating efficiency of 
the Hanford Atomic Products Operation, near Rich- 
land, Washington. 

Huge five-story reactors of graphite boxed in by 
steel and concrete shields are the major tools for the 
production of plutonium. The reactors are honey- 
combed with hundreds of horizontal tubes, and these 
tubes are filled with aluminum-jacketed uranium 
slugs. After enough of these are in place control rods 
of special metal are withdrawn from the pile and 
atomic fission begins. Within the atomic reactor 
neutrons are bombarding U-238 and producing plu- 
tonium. This process, which is known as transmutation, 
creates a great deal of heat which is removed by 
pumping tens of thousands of gallons of water per 
minute past the slugs. 

Our experience in manufacturing plutonium may 
be the key to peacetime prosperity and defense. 


The irradiated slugs are reprocessed in a long windowless structure. The aluminum jackets are dis- 


solved and drained off 


The remaining uranium, along with its plutonium and more than 40 other 


radioactive elements, is then dissolved. The resulting solution is subjected to a series of chemical 
treatments. At the end of the chemical reprocessing separate solutions of plutonium and uranium 
are obtained. The waste products are then drained into storage tanks. 
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Within these high level multicurie cells irradiated metals are ex- 
amined through thick leaded glass. The General Electric scientists 
working with irradiated metals are developing information which is 
essential to the development of atomic energy. Continued research 
and development add to the expanding fund of experience in 
harnessing the atom 





The reactors at Hanford produce great quantities of energy in the 
form of heat which is removed by pumping tens of thousands of 
gallons of water per minute through the reactors. The heat is carried 
away and put through an industrial-scale heating system that serv- 
ices surrounding buildings 


General Electric Progress Report 


A special crane is used to remove heavy concrete covers from under 
ground tanks at Hanford. Highly radioactive liquid wastes from 
the chemical separations plants are stored in this subterranean tank 
farm. Operators are shown checking the radiation level of the area 
in which they are working. They are wearing protective clothing 
since they are engaged in work with contaminated materials 


Research and development, in modern laboratories with the latest 
in scientific instruments for conducting physical, chemical, metallur- 
gical and engineering studies, enabled General Electric to dis- 
cover new ways, new methods and techniques for increasing the 
usefulness of the atom 
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ATOMIC ENGINES 


For Ships and Aircraft 


YENERAL ELECTRIC has taken another step 

I in wrenching loose the energy locked within the 
atom. Work on the development and construction of 
a power plant for an “Atom Sub” has provided this 
country with a valuable weapon for defense. The 
speed behind an intensive program such as the con- 
struction of an atomic undersea craft provides an 
immediate useful application of atomic power. A whole 
new technology, applicable to our race for atomic 
electricity, has resulted from the research, develop- 
ment, and construction of atomic reactors for sub- 
marines 

Like the atomic submarine, a nuclear-powered 
aircraft offers great military potential to our defense 
arm. General Electric is taking an active part in con- 
verting nuclear energy into power for an atom- 
powered airplane. Such a plane could be capable of 
circling the globe at top speeds and yet consume only 
a few ounces of fuel per day instead of the pounds per 
hour consumed by conventional planes 

Progress is being made in G.E.’s quest for better 
ways and unusual techniques that will apply to the 
rapid development of atomic power. The work being 
done in the atomic energy field goes on toward that 
time in the not-too-distant future when competitive 


power from atomic plants will be a reality. 


General Electric Progress Report 





A test cell stands, pagoda-like, at the Aircraft Nuclear Propulsion 
site in Evendale, Ohio, where General Electric is continuing re- 
search and development work on an atom-powered engine for the 
AEC and the U.S. Air Force. Aircraft powered by atomic fuel 
could circumnavigate the earth, stay aloft for days and measure 
fuel consumption in ounces per day instead of pounds per hour 


On the alert at the Knolls Atomic 
Power Laboratory near Schenec 
tady, New York, a member of 
the highly trained security force 
helps guard this atomic energy 
installation. The Laboratory is 
operated for the AEC by Gen 
eral Electric. It is one of the sites 
throughout the country where se 
curity isthe watchword 24 hours a 
day. 
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While the U.S. Navy's submarine Seawolf was being launched in Groton, Conn. a series of tests were under 
way on the prototype of the sub's atom power plant. The landbased prototype is being tested many miles from 
the sea near the little town of West Milton, New York. The heat produced in the reactor for this power plant 
will be removed by pumping liquid sodium through the atomic engine. The sodium coolant is then passed 
through a heat exchanger where steam is generated to turn the turbines that propel the undersea craft 

















Remote handling equipment is essential fo any major program 
being carried on in atomic energy. Mechanical hands make it 
possible to work with highly radioactive materials. Materials from 
reactors are examined machined, and tested behind thick con 
crete walls that provide ope rating personnel with maximum pro 
tection from materials which have become highly radioactive 
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Many G.-E scient sts, engineers, and technicians are working at the 
AEC’'s Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory to develop new structural 
materials, improve reactor design, and test materials that have been 
in operation under actual reactor conditions. The whole approach 
to practical application of atomic energy could be alte red almost 
overnight by new developments in atomic energy laboratories 
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General Electric predicts the possible 
production of economical electric power 
in atomic power plants within 5-10 years. 
Here's how such a plant could work. Re- 
ector (A) produces heat by controlled 
nucleor chain reaction. In heat exchanger 
(8), radioactive coolant transmits reactor 
heat to water, making steom, indicated 
by line (C), to drive turbines (0). Con- 
densers (8! collect spent steam, cool it 
with piped river water (F) from pump- 
ing station (G), and return it to heat ex- 
changer. The turbines drive generators 
(4) to moke electricity. Electric power 
from generotors trovels, successively, 
through transformers (1), circuit breakers 
(J), and disconnect switches (K) to trans- 


mission lines that go to city 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. MUSHROOMING CITIES 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements or questions, 
write the number preceding the word 
or phrase which best answers the 
question or completes the sentence. 


__a. A major factor in the great 
growth of suburbs in the past 
ten years has been the 
1. increased availability of water 
2. lowering of city taxes 
3. falling prices of homes in 

the suburbs 
4. increased use of automobiles 
. People who live in the suburbs 
but work in the cities are known 
as 
1. suburbanites 
2. cosmopolitans 
8. commuters 
4. metropolitans 
. All of the following are com- 
munity services, except 
1. financing of mortgages 
2. police protection 
8. sanitation 
4, street repair 
. Which of the following groups 
has moved in greatest num- 
bers from cities to suburbs? 
1. lower income 
2. middle income 
8. less than $4,000 annual in- 
come 
4. unemployed 
. One way in which downtown 
merchants have been trying to 
regain business lost by the 
growth of suburbs is by 
1. an appeal for Federal aid 
2. closing their doors and go- 
ing out of business 
8. keeping prices below cost 
4. opening branch stores 


li. INDONESIA 

A. Using the numbers 1-4, arrange 
each of the following items in the 
order in which they occurred, 


__a. Period of Dutch control of In- 
donesia 

__b. Period of Portuguese control of 
Indonesia 

—c. Period during which Java Man 
lived in Indonesia 

—d. Period of struggle for inde- 
pendence 


B. Multiple Choice 
__.. Indonesia is located in an area 
of the world known as 
1. the Middle East 
2. the Far West 
8. Southeast Asia 
4. Southwest Asia 
. The government of Indonesia is 
1. a dictatorship 
2. a republic 
3. a limited monarchy 
4. an autocracy 
. The population of Indonesia is 
about 
1. 5,000,000 
2. 26,000,000 
8. 42,000,000 
4. 81,000,000 
. Which of the following exports 
of Indonesia are sold chiefly in 
the United States? 
1. rubber and tin 
2. copper and gold 
3. wheat and corn 
4. quinine and lead 
. Which of the following political 
parties in Indonesia is regarded 
as pro-Western? 
1, Communist 
2. Nationalist 
8. Masjumi 
4. Democratic 
. The relationship of Indonesia to 
the United Nations is that of 
1, an opponent 
2. an applicant for membership 
3. a member 
4. a member of the Security 
Council only 
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_.§. A major difficulty which the In- 
nesian government had to over- 
come in conducting the recent 
national elections was the 

. refusal of the people to vote 

. rigid control of the electorate 
by the dictatorship 

. interference by the Western 


powers 
. widespread illiteracy of the 
voters 


iil, READING A CHART 


On the line to the left of each state- 
ment place a “T” if it is true, an “F” 
if it is false, and “NS” if there is not 
sufficient information in the chart on 
which to base a conclusion. 

_.1. The amount of money spent on 
recreation increased between 

1940 and 1945. 

The amount of money spent on 
recreation in 1951 was about 6 
billion dollars. 

. Between 1950 and 1954 the 
amount of money spent on rec- 
reation increased about $1,400, 
000,000. 

. There is a direct relationship 
between employment in the 
United States and the amount 
of money spent on recreation. 

5. Between 1940 and 1954 the 
amount of money spent on reec- 
reation more than tripled. 

. The source of figures given in 
the chart is the Statistical Ab- 
stracts. 


— * 


IV. PRESIDENTS 


On the line to the left of each of 
the names listed below place a “V” if 
he held the office of Vice-President 
before he became President, a “P” if 
he was elected President and did not 
succeed to the Presidency because of 
the death of the President, and an 
“N” if he was never a President of 
the United States. 


. Chester Arthur 
. Henry Clay 

. James Garfield 

. Alexander Hamilton 

. Thomas Jefferson 

. Abraham Lincoln 

. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
. John Tyler 

. George Washington 


a 
x 
a 

A 
_5 
a 
FE 
oe 
9 
__.10. Woodrow Wilson 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 
Celebes (sél’é.béz) or (s6.1é’béz) 
Guinea ( gin'l) 

Indonesia (In.d6,né’zha) 
Islam (is’lam ) 

Java (ja’'va) 

Malay (ma.la’) 

Molucca (m6,lik’4) 
Portuguese ( pér't0.géz) 
sarong (sd.rbng’ ) 
Sumatra (s00.mii'tra) 

















By QUENTIN REYNOLDS 


ONTREAL is a very large city, 

but, like all large cities, it has 
some very small streets. Streets, for 
instance, like Prince Edward Street, 
which is only four blocks long, ending 
in a cul-de-sac, No one knew Prince 
Edward Steet as well as did Pierre 
Dupin, for Pierre had delivered milk 
to the families on the street for thirty 
years now 

During the past fifteen years the 
horse which drew the milk wagon 
used by Pierre was a large white horse 
named Joseph. In Montreal, especially 
in that part of Montreal which is very, 
French, the animals, like children, are’ 
often given the names of saints. When 
the big white horse first came to the 
Provincale Milk Company, he didn’t 
have a name, They told Pierre that 
he could use the white horse hence- 
forth, Pierre stroked the softness of the 
horse’s neck; he stroked the sheen of 
its splendid belly, and he looked into 
the eyes of. the horse. 

“That is a kind horse, a gentle and 
a faithful horse,” Pierre said; “and | 
can see a beautiful spirit shining out 
of the eyes of the horse. I will name 
him after good St, Joseph, who was 
also kind and gentle and faithful and 
« beautiful spirit.” 

Within a year Joseph knew the milk 
route as well as Pierre. Pierre used 
to boast that he didn’t need reins—he 
never touched them. Each morning 
Pierre arrived at the stables of the 
Provincale Milk Company at five 
o'clock, The wagon would be loaded 
and Joseph hitched to it. Pierre would 
call “Bon jour, vieille ami,” as he 
climbed into his seat and Joseph would 
turn his head and the other drivers 
would smile and say that the horse 
would smile at Pierre. Then Jacques, 
the foreman, would say, “All right, 
Pierre, go on,” and Pierre would call 
softly to Joseph, “Avance, mom ami,” 


Reprinted from Collier's, by permission 
of the author 


Pierre and his old friend Joseph shared a secret 


that fooled everyone up to the very end 


and this splendid combination would 
stalk proudiy down the street. 

The wagon, without any direction 
from Pierre, would roll three blocks 
down St. Catherine Street, then turn 
right two blocks along Roslyn Avenue; 
then left, for that was Prince Edward 
Street. The horse would stop at the 
first house, allow Pierre perhaps thirty 
seconds to get down from his seat and 
put a bottle of milk at the front door 
and would then go on, skipping two 
houses and stopping at the third. So 
down the length of the street. Then 
Joseph, still without any direction from 
Pierre, would turn around and come 
back along the other side. Yes, Joseph 
was a smart horse. 

Pierre would boast at the stable of 
Joseph’s skill. “I never touch the reins. 
He knows just where to stop. Why, a 
blind man could handle my route with 
Joseph pulling the wagon.” 

So it went on for years—always the 
same. Pierre and Joseph both grew old 
together, but gradually, not suddenly. 
Pierre's huge walrus mustache was pure 
white now and Joseph's didn’t lift his 
knees so high or raise his head quite as 
much, Jacques, the foreman of the 
stables, never noticed that they were 
both getting old until Pierre appeared 
one day carrying a heavy walking stick. 

“Hey, Pierre,” Jacques laughed. 
“Maybe you got the gout, hey?” 

“Mais oui, Jacques,” Pierre said un- 
certainly, “One grows old, One’s legs 
get tired.” 

“You should teach the horse to carry 
the milk to the front door for you,” 
Jacques told him. “He does everything 
else.” 

He knew every one of the forty fami- 
lies he served on Prince Edward Street. 
The cooks knew that Pierre. could 
neither read nor write, so instead of 
following the usual custom of leaving 
a note in an empty bottle if an addi- 
tional quart of milk was needed they 
would sing out when they heard the 
rumble of his wagon wheels over the 
cobbled street, “Bring an extra quart 
this morning, Pierre.” 

Pierre had a remarkable memory. 
When he arrived at the stable he'd al- 


ways remember to tell Jacques, “The 


, Ny ‘A Secret for Two 


= 


Paquins took an extra quart this morn- 
ing; the Lemoines bought a pint of 
cream.” 

Jacques would note these things in a 
little book he always carried. Most of 
the drivers had to make out the weekly 
bills and collect the money, but Jacques, 
liking Pierre, had always excused him 
from this task. All Pierre had to do was 
to arrive at five in the morning, walk to 
his’ wagon, which was always in the 
same spot at the curb, and deliver his 
milk, He returned some two hours later, 
got stiffly from his seat, called a cheery 
“Au voir” to Jacques and then limped 
slowly down the street. 

One morning the president of the 
Provincale Milk Company came to in- 
spect the early morning deliveries. 
Jacques pointed Pierre out to him and 
said, “Watch how he talks to that horse. 
See how the horse listens and how he 
turns his head toward Pierre? See the 
look in that horse’s eyes? You know, | 
think those two share a secret. I have 
often noticed it. It is as though they 
both sometimes chuckle at us as they go 
off on their route. Pierre is a good man, 
Monsieur President, but he gets old. 
Would it be too bold for me to suggest 
that he be retired and be given perhaps 
a small pension?” he added anxiously. 

“But of course,” the president 
laughed, “I know his record. He has 
been on this route now for thirty years 
and never once has there been a com- 
plaint. Tell him it is time he rested. His 
salary will go on just the same.” 

But Pierre refused to retire. He was 
panic-stricken at the thought of not 
driving Joseph every day. “We are two 
old men,” he said to Jacques. “Let us 
wear out together. When Joseph is 
ready to retire—then I, too, will quit.” 

Jacques, who was a kind man, under. 
stood. There was something about 
Pierre and Joseph which made a man 
smile tenderly. It was as though each 
drew some hidden strength from the 
other. When Pierre was sitting in his 
seat, and when Joseph was hitched to 
the wagon, neither seemed old. But 
when they finished their work, then 
Pierre would limp down the street 
slowly, s@eming very old indeed, and 
the horse’s head would drop and he 





would walk very wearily to his stall. 

Then one morning Jacques had 
dreadful news for Pierre when he 
arrived. It was a cold morning and still 
pitch-dark. The air was like iced wine 
that morning and the snow. which had 
fallen during the night glistened like 
a million diamorids piled together. 

Jacques said, “Pierre, your horse, 
Joseph, did not wake this morning. He 
was very old, Pierre, he was twenty- 
five, and that is like seventy-five for 
a man. 

“Yes,” Pierre said, slowly. “Yes. I am 
seventy-five. And I cannot see Joseph 
again.” 

“Of course you can,” Jacques soothed. 
‘He is over in his stall, looking very 
peaceful. Go over and see him.” ; 

Pierre took one step forward then 
turned. “No... no. . . you don’t un- 
derstand, Jacques.” 

Jacques clapped him on the shoulder 
“We'll find another horse just as good 
as Joseph. Why, in a month you'll teach 
him to know your route as well as 
Joseph did. Well. . .” 

The look in Pierre’s eyes stopped 
him. For years Pierre had worn a heavy 
cap, the peak of which came low over 
his eyes, keeping the bitter morning 
wind out of them. Now Jacques looked 
into Pierre’s eyes and he saw something 
which startled him. He saw a dead, 
lifeless look in them, The eyes were 
mirroring the grief that was in Pierre's 
heart and his soul. It was as though his 
heart and soul had died. 

“Take today off, Pierre,” Jacques 
said, but already. Pierre was hobbling 
off down the street, and had one been 
near one would have seen tears stream- 
ing down his cheeks and have heard 
half-smothered sobs. Pierre walked to 
the corner and stepped into the street. 
There was a warning yell from the 
driver of a huge truck that wag coming 
fast and there was the scream of brakes, 
but Pierre apparently heard neither. 

Five minutes later an ambulance 
driver said, “He's dead. Was- killed in- 
stantly.” 

Jacques and several of the milk- 
wagon drivers had arrived and they 
looked down at the still figure. 

“I couldn't help it,” the driver of the 
truck protested, “he walked right into 
my truck. He never saw it, I guess. 
Why, he walked into it as though he 
was blind.” 

The ambulance doctor bent down. 
“Blind? Of course the man was blind. 
See those cataracts? This man has been 
blind for five years.” He turned to 
Jacques, “You say he worked for you? 
Didn't you know he was blind?” 

“No...no...” Jacques said, softly. 
“None of us knew. Only one knew—a 
friend of his named Joseph. . . . It was 
a secret, I think, just between those 
two.” 


Tips on good habits for good health 


EYER girl wants to have a clear, 

fresh complexion. Every boy wants 
the physical stamina to make the team 
in his favorite sport. Sometimes a small 
change in your health habits can make 
the difference in the way you look and 
feel. If you have any questions about 
improving your health and appearance, 
send them to Carol Ray, “Pep Talk” 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Problems 
of greatest interest will be discussed in 


this column, 


The Cusition Bey 


Q. Should | take vitamins if 1 am in 
good health? 


A. If you're in tiptop shape, then you 
are apparently getting your vitamins 
the natural way—from the foods you 
eat. A well-balanced diet will supply all 
the necessary vitamins, and there’s no 
real need to supplement it with costly 
pills. 


Q. All my life I've been told it’s im- 
portant to drink lots of water. Is this 
really true, and if so, why is it so im- 
portant? 


A. Yes, indeed, water is important 
In fact, it’s the most important substance 
in the body. Your blood, digestive 
juices, and perspiration are mostly H.O. 
Water is a master mechanic in the body. 
It transports food and waste products, 
it regulates your body's temperature, it 
helps heal you, it aids you to digest 
your food, and it improves your com- 
plexion, too! Since it's being continu- 
ally lost via the skin and kidneys, to 
maintain the right water balance you 
need about six to eight glasses a day. 


Q. I frequently develop sties on my 
eyelids. What causes these? 


A. A stye is an infection and inflam 
mation of one of the glands along the 
margin ofthe eyelid. It may be caused 
by rubbing the eyes with unclean 
hands. More frequently it is the result 
of eyestrain, Sties are not serious in 
themselves, but if they occur often, you 
should see an oculist. 

« & . 


Straight Thinking. . . . The next time 
you feel depressed and droopy, try this: 
Straighten up your shoulders, draw in 
your abdomen, and take a deep, deep 
breath. By the time you're ready to 


breathe out, you'll feel better. Posture 
has an effect on your mind as well as 
your body. A good carriage may not 
solve your problem for you, but it will 
help you face it much better than when 
you're stooped and sagging. 


Warning Notice 
Oh, common cold, beware! 
You'll not catch me unaware. 
I'm putting up a fight, 
Getting nine hours sleep a night, 
Drinking citrus juices dutifully, 
Dodging germ-full sneezes beautifully, 
Washing my hands before I eat, 
Wearing my rubbers in the sleet. 
Oh, common cold, take note! 
You're exiled from my nose and throat! 

. . - 


Just Brushing Up... . Take good 
care of your toothbrush and it'll take 
good care of you! When brushing your 
teeth, always use cold water, as hot 
water will soften the bristles of your 
toothbrush. After using a brush, wash 
it, then hang it up to dry thoroughly: 
Treat yourself to two or three, which 
you can alternate. A small of medium- 
sized one with a straight or slightly con- 
vex surface works best. Look for stiff 
bristles of different lengths and widely 
separated tufts. And don’t think you 
have to spend a lot of money. A cheap 
toothbrush that meets the requirements 
is as good as an expensive one, 


Come and Get It... . Peanut butter 
is one food that deserves praises. Its 
chock-full of protein, B-complex vita- 
mins, and calories. And it’s a wonderful 
mixer, Blend it with any of the follow- 
ing for a tempting sandwich spread 
seedless raisins, applesauce, crushed 
pineapple, bacon bits, grated carrots, 
or chili sauce. Good—and healthful. 

















This Week 
“Hurry and make up your mind — we 
go on stage in exactly ten minutes!” 





Football Feast 


AN YOU give this picture a title? 
Pennants dance in the crisp air, 
and the sun is a spotlight on the foot- 
ball field. At one end, cheer leaders 
jump up and down like rabbits gone 
wild. And marching around the field, 
trumpets glinting, drums booming, is 
the school band. In the bleachers, the 
spectators roar, hug each other with 
abandoned joy. Suddenly a player is 
hoisted on strong shoulders and borne 
down the gridiron in a knot of beam- 
ing boys and girls, 

You guessed it—the title is “Victory!” 
V is for victory, and vittory is for 
victuals (“foods for human beings, 
especially When prepared for eating,” 
explains Mr. Webster). And what 
foods you've prepared for your football 
feast—the heartiest and most festive 
this side of any goal post! 

The crowd is dispersing now, and 
you're pulling away in a jalopyful of 
tired but happy spectators. The air has 
the special tang of bonfire smoke and 
fall—the tang that whets appetites. 
“When do we eat!” “Man, I'm starved!” 
And then you're all going to your house 
for that after-the-game food, fun, and 
frolic, where a good time will be had 
by all. And that includes you. Yes, 
you're giving the party, but this time 
you've got it all planned so that you 
won't be the kitchen drudge or the 
harassed hostess. You'll be right in 
there celebrating victory with the rest 
of them. (If you lost the game, go 


ahead and celebrate anyway — you'll 
surely win the next one!) 

Your buffet table will be all set when 
you arrive with the gang~you took 
care of that this morning. Table deco- 
rations always add to buffet parties, 
and the possibilities for color and 
originality are unlimited. For a pigskin 
party, you might actually use a foot- 
ball for a centerpiece and surround it 
with little football players made out of 
pipe stems. Or use a tablecloth onto 
which you have stitched football ban- 
ners pell-mell. 

For a buffet, all your silverware is 
arranged towards the front of the table 
in a row—forks together, spoons to- 
gether, etc. Stack plates nearby—and 
use paper plates, if you want to avoid 
K. P. duty later. For a special touch, 
improvise a goal post from pipe stems 
strengthened with wire, and post the 
menu on it for all to read and drool 
over: 


Gridiron Casserole* 


Pennant Salads* Fresh Rye Bread 
Cocoa Vietory Cookies* 


Now get one group busy putting 
records on the phonograph and another 
starting a cozy crackle in the fire- 
place while you vanish into the kitchen. 
Most of your work was done early this 
morning. All you have to do now is 
pop the already-prepared casserole 
into the oven for a quick heating and 
get a big pot of water boiling for the 


* RECIPE for a Party « 


cocoa. Meanwhile, fill a tray with 
buttered rounds of rye bread, bring the 
cookies out of their hiding place, and 
heap the required amount of instant 
cocoa into man-sized mugs. Fil] the 
mugs with hot water, bring the salads 
out of the refrigerator where they've 
kept cool and crisp, and deposit your 
hot casserole dish on a carrying tray 
Now everything is ready for delivery 
to the hungry horde. And better have 
enough for second helpings when you 
serve these recipes: 


Gridiron Casserole 


tablespoons margarine 
medium onions, chopped fine 
pounds hamburger 
teaspoons salt 
teaspoon pepper 

2 cans condensed tomato soup 
cups water 
6-ounce packages noodles 
medium cans whole kernel corn 

24 pitted ripe olives 
2 cups grated cheese 
Parsley 


Melt margarine in skillet, add onion and 
brown slightly. Add hamburger and brown 
Sprinkle with salt and pepper. Add tomato 
soup and water. Cook noodles in boiling 
salted water until tender. Drain and add 
to meat mixture with corn and ripe olives 
Pour into greased casserole and sprinkle 
grated cheese over top. Bake in moderately 
hot 375-degree oven for twenty minutes. 
Yields twelve servings. 


Pennant Salads 


Cut red-skinned apples into thin 
slices; remove center. Spread half the 
slices with a mixture of 1/3 cup raisins, 
% cup peanut butter, and 2 tablespoons 
mayonnaise. Top with remaining slices, 


Saal Co., Im 
Celebrate the high score, forget the low one with these Victory Cookies. One pack- 
aged cookie mix yields a variety of cookies if you just add different ingredients. 
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sandwich-fashion. Cut in halves and 
arrange on lettuce leaves. Serve with 
additional mayonnaise. Anchor minia- 
ture pennants in rd cherries and top 
each salad with one. 


Victory Cookies 

Use a packaged cookie mix to get 
a variety of cookies with practically 
no fussing. Directions are right on the 
package. Jam Jumbles: Follow direc- 
tions on box for preparing rolled 
cookies. Cut with round cutter; press 
edges of two rounds together with % 
teaspoon jam in center. Bake according 
to directions on package. Chocolate 
Crunch Cookies: Prepare basic cookie 
mix, then add morsels of semi-sweet 
chocolate, and bake required length of 
time. Television Cookies: For these 
clever little cookies, again follow the 
directions on your packaged cookie 
mix box for rolled cookies, Cut into 
2-inch squares; cut out centers of half 
the square as illustrated. Bake accord- 
ing to directions. Put cookies together 
with Chocolate Peppermint Filling. 
Filling: Melt one package semi-sweet 
morsels and 1 tablespoon shortening 
ever hot, not boiling, water. Remove 
from heat; mix in 1/3 cup evaporated 
milk and 1 cup sifted confectioners’ 
sugar. Beat until smooth. Add X tea- 


spoon peppermint flavoring. Use as 
filling for television cookies. 


The Big Sandwich Spread 

For another party menu that’s quick 
as a jiffy to prepare and likely to 
become a favorite with the gang, try 
the sandwich pie! Just wait till you 
see it—it saves you from having to 
make dozens of sandwiches to fill up a 
hungry football crowd. It’s fast, filling, 
and fun. The idea is to get a round 
loaf of bread from your bakery, the 


biggest one you can find—those round 
Italian loaves are best. Slice it from 
the bottom up, and you should get 
two good sandwich pies from it. Fill 
it with one of the mixtures listed be- 
low, and pop it into the oven for a few 
minutes, just long enough for it to be 
toasted on both sides. Then cut it like 
a pie in four pieces and serve. If round 
bread is unavailable, get a long loaf 
of bread and slice it lengthwise in 
four or more long slices; fill each layer 
with a different spread; top with a 
layer of bread. Slice so that each 
sandwich has several different mixtures 
in it. 

Tomato and Sardine: Use one large 
or two small cans of sardines for each 
pie. Mix with mayonnaise and a little 
shaved onion, and spread thickly on 
both sides of the loaf slices. Then 
place sliced tomatoes on one side; 
season with pepper and salt and a 
dab of mayonnaise on each tomato. 
Cover with other loaf slice and bake 
in hot oven until the top is brown. 

Egg and Pickle Relish: Mix together 
two chopped, hard-cooked eggs, two 
tablespoons drained pickle relish, salt 
and pepper to taste, and a little mayon- 
naise. Spread and bake as suggested 
above. 

Ham, Nut, and Pineapple: Combine 
deviled ham with 1/3 cup chopped 
unsalted nuts. Spread on both sides of 
bread and top with thin layer of well- 
drained crushed pineapple. Close and 
bake. 

Deviled Ham, Cheese and Banana: 
Mash contents of one can of deviled 
ham with % snappy cheese roll and 
1 large banana. Add 1 teaspoon pre- 
pared mustard and mix well. Spread 
on both sides of pie; close and bake. 

Fruit Salad Whip: Make a mix of 
two small packets of cream cheese, 


(Cuca Cole 


You'll make your reputation as a hostess with the Sandwich Pie! Fill it with any 
number of easily prepared spreads; serve it toasted, man-sized, and mouth-watering. 


National Biscult Co 


This fancy leoking ice-cream football 
is easy-to-make, will rate guest raves. 


one banana, and one orange. Spread 
on both sides of bread; close and bake. 

There may not be much room left 
for dessert, but it will take a hardy soul 
to resist the Football Dessert Mold. 
Doesn't it look exciting? Well, here's 
how— 


Football Dessert Mold 


Buy chocolate ice cream and let it 
soften enough to pack into a melon 
mold, Put the mold in freezer or freez 
ing compartment of refrigerator for 
several hours or until very firm. Un 
mold on a platter and “lace” with 
whipped cream, Put platter back in 
freezer so that the football will be 
firm and cold at serving time. Serve 
with cookies. 


Well, nobody, but nobody can eat 
any more. The feast is over, but the 
fun is just beginning. Because you're 
one of those wise hostesses who know 
that a party's activities as well as its 
menu must be planned. That way your 
parties never peter out to that awk- 
ward, “What'll-we-do-now?” stage. A 
little thought will bring up some orig 
inal games. For instance, you might 
try a mock television giveaway show. 
“You now have thirty-two cents; will 
you try for sixty-four?” Cive away 
real pennies, and ask real brain 
twisters. Or have guests take turns at 
being a disc jockey, introducing the 
dance numbers and delivering ad-lib 
commercials in between, How about 
a dance contest with a prize for the 
winning couple and a letter of intro 
duction to the Arthur Murray Studios 
to the losers? Don't be afraid to 
“tackle” new ideas for your football 
feast. If you plan your activities as 
well as your menu, it will mark a 
victory for you—as well as the team! 
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SPORTS 


Battering Ram from Alabam’ 


HE PROS are licking their chops 

and waiting for—for Joe Childress to 
graduate from Auburn (Alabama Poly). 
Boy, how they love this human batter- 
ing ram! Joe is the dream fullback—a 
6-foot 195-pound chunk of muscle who 
can run like a deer and hit like a horse. 
Coach Wally Butts of Georgia calls him 
“the greatest fullback since Army's Doc 
Blanchard,” 

Jolting Joe tore into the headlines on 
November 6, 1954. This was the day 
lightly regarded Auburn took on power- 
house Miami, then rated No, 4 in the 
land, Only big Joe kept Auburn in the 
game for the first half, busting the Hur 
ricane line for 75 yards on 15 tries. He 
collected 12 more yards in the third 
quarter, But by this time Miami had 
chalked up 13 points 

Starting the fourth period, Miami ap- 
parently had its seventh straight win in 
the bag. But somebody had forgotten to 
tell Childress to roll over and play dead. 
He began blowing up a storm that blew 
the Hurricanes right out of the ball 
park 

In, that final period, he blasted the 
Miami line for 77 yards—setting up one 
touchdown, scoring another himself, 
and coolly kicking both extra points! 
Final score: Auburn 14, Miami 13, That 
tremendous upset put both Auburn and 
Childress on the national football map. 

With Jolting Joe running wild, Auburn 
went on to rack up Georgia, Clemson, 
and Alabama. The Tigers then took on 
Baylor in the Gator Bowl, and the Bears 
never knew what hit them. Childress 
pile-drove for 134 yards, scored two 
touchdowns, and booted three extra 
points to lead Auburn to a stunning 
33-13 victory. We don’t have to tell you 
who was voted the “most valuable play- 
er” of the game. 

All in all, Joe led the Southeastern 
Conference in rushing with 836 yards 
and in scoring with 65 points (Gator 
Bow! statistics not included). His 836 
yards gained earned him seventh place 
in the national standings. What made 
this feat truly outstanding, however, 
was the fact that Auburn used a two- 
team system in the first four games and 
Joe got to play only half the time. 

A dark-skinned mass of muscles, the 
Auburn tank hails from Robertsdale, 
Ala., a small town of 1,000 people just 
30 miles across the Bay from Mobile. 
ee was raised on a farm and spends 
vis summers behind a plow or else 


working on shrimp boats in the Gull. 

At Robertsdale High, he was a one- 
man team, playing halfback in one of 
the smallest leagues in the State. 

On the persorial side, here's Joe's 
lineup of “favorites”—actor, Gary Coop- 
er; actress, Jane Russell; Singer, Johnny 
Ray; band, Dorsey Brothers; school 
subject, physics; hobby, fishing. 

For the biggest thrill in his career, 
he picks the Miami game of last season 
His ambition, he says, is to be a farmer 
The pro footballers will have something 
to say about that, however 


SHORT SHOTS 


> Been so busy with football | never got 
a chance to check back and see how 
I did with my baseball predictions. 
These appeared in my April 13th col- 
umn. And I don’t have to blush. In the 
American League, I hit the first five 
teams right on the head—Yankees, In- 
dians, White Sox, Red Sox, and Tigers. 
In the National League, | went down 
swinging. My pick was Milwaukee with 
Brooklyn second the Giants third. 

You can also give me an “A” for my 


rookie predictions. Way back in my 
March 16th column, I listed the rook 
ies to watch 1 1955. And I was right 
as Bob Lemon’s pitching arm. In the 
American League, I called the turn on 
Herb Score, Elston Howard, Hec Lopez, 
Norm Zauchin, Hal Smith, and Billy 
Klaus. In the National League, I rightly 
tabbed Bill Virdon, Ken Boyer, Gene 
Freese, and Ray Crone. 
> Don Jacobs of Colfax, Wash., a track 
hound, tells me that I overlooked two 
1955 high school record breakers in my 
September 15th column—Eddie South 
ern of Sunset H.S., Dallas, Tex., whose 
20.7 timing tied the national 220-yard 
dash record; and Tom Skutka of Morris 
Hills Regional H.S., Rockaway, N. J. 
whose 4:19.5 set a new mile record. 
> What a difference a coach makes 
Football at Memorial H.S. of West New 
York, N.J., was in the dumps back in 
1946. The team hadn't had a winning 
season in years. Then along came a new 
coach, Joe Coviello. And look what 
happened: Out of 81 games over the 
next nine years, Memorial won 77! 
—Heaman L Masix. Sports Editor 





After Graduation 


GET INTO THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST BUSINESS 





THE U.S. AIR FORCE 


Buying equipment and supplies for the 
U.S. Air Force is a multi-billion dollar a 
year business: the largest in the world, in 
fact. More than a million items are needed 
to keep our Air Force effective and combat 
ready. The buying program is geared to an 
expanding Air Force; an Air Force of 137 
wings. Like all big business, the Air Force 
neéds trained men to do the procurement 
and purchasing jobs. 

If you are interested in learning business 
administration, you'll have a chance as an 
Airman, to gain valuable experience in such 
interesting fields as procurement, adminis- 
tration, information, personnel and ac- 
counting. For a young man with business 
ambitions, there is no better training. Plan 
now —see your local Air Force recruiter or 
write for a free booklet outlining your op- 
portunities as an Airman. 


You Go Places Faster In 
The U. S. Air Force 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
YOU MAY HAVE AIRMAN INFORMATION BRANCH 


THE OPPORTUNITIES : —~ i Su . 
. ease sen a i a my opportunities 

FOR VALUABLE oes in the U. S. Air F 
BUSINESS :  pponmse 


TRAINING et 

















Behind 
the Looking Glass 


An interview with the people behind TV’s Alice in Wonderland 


F, ON October 23, you could step 

through your TV screen as Alice 
stepped through the looking glass, you 
would find yourself in a 20th century 
wonderland—but a wonderland that 
really exists. 

You would be standing in a brilliant- 

ly lighted garden on the floor of a huge 
converted ‘movie theatre. Above and 
around you, an enormous cobweb of 
wires floats among the great lamps and 
TV cameras, which peer like one-eyed 
monsters from every direction. Near 
you, giant daisies rise on slender stalks, 
their white-and-yellow heads bobbing 
it your eye level. Bluebells hang at 
your shoulders, and, beyond the blue- 
bells, squats a mushroom the size of a 
large table, 
” As you stare, a white rabbit as large 
as @ man comes scampering through 
the flowers. He has just pulled a watch 
from the pocket of his colorful waist- 
coat, and, as he dashes by you, he mut- 
ters, “Oh, the Duchess, the Duchess! 
Won't she be savage if I've kept her 
waiting...” 

Does it all sound fantastic? It hap- 
pens to be real, 

We went to the Maurice Evans Pro- 
ductions office one afternoon to talk 
to some of the people who work “be- 
hind the looking glass”~—or backstage- 
for the Hallmark Hall of Fame produc- 
tion of Alice in Wonderland. The NBC- 
TV play is scheduled for Sunday even- 





The Queen of Hearts: ‘Off with her head!’ 


ing, October 23. Already the production 
staff, designers, and technicians were 
hard at work. We talked with director 
George Schaeffer, scene designer Jan 
Scott, and assistant producer Mildred 
Albert. They gave us an idea of the 
hard work—and imagination—that goes 
into a production like Alice 


Wonderland! 


First, Miss Scott showed us the de- 
signs for the Alice sets. The complete 
lay-out, to be spread over the floor of 
an old theatre, looks like a birds-eye 
view of Disneyland. The outsized gar- 
dens, the Duchess’ cottage, the Mad 
Hatter’s endless tea table, the court- 
room for the taial scene, and the vast 
chessboard land were all part of the 
panorama. Through the chessboard 
land lay a broken line resembling a 
track. This will be a treadmill—or mov- 
ing section of the floor—on which Alice 
and the Red Queen run, faster and 
faster, “without getting anywhere.” 

Another of the designs showed two 
rooms. One was a living room, with 
fireplace, mantelpiece, armchairs, and 
lamps—and the other was an exact dup- 
licate, in reverse. Miss Scott explained 
that Alice was to pass from one room, 
through the looking glass over the 
mantelpiece, into the other room. 

“Through the looking glass?” we 
asked. “How?” 

Mr. Schaeffer smiled. The looking 
glass, he explained, is a “two-way mir- 
ror.” When light shines on the mirror, 
you see a reflection in the glass. When 
light shines from behind the mirror, 
the glass becomes transparent—and 
we'll see the White Rabbit on the 
other side. Then, while the camera is 
focused on something else, the mirror 
will be lifted from its frame by wires, 
and a fine mist will start rising slowly 
from the bottom of the frame. This 
mist is the “mirror” through which Alice 
will step. 

We were fascinated. “When Alice 
gets into the looking glass room and 
sees the tiny door in the wall,” we said, 
“she has to shrink to pass through it. 
How will that be done?” 

“That effect,” Mr. Schaeffer explained, 
“is a new television technique.” There 
will be two cameras, one focused on 
Alice, and the other focused on the 
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Iustrations by John Tennic 


Alice steps through the looking glass. 


table beside her. The pictures, taken 
simultaneously by the two cameras, 
will be “cut” into each other—so no 
dividing line shows down the middle 
of the picture on your screen. (Here 
Mr. Schaeffer hopefully crossed his fin- 
gers.) As one camera moves in toward 
the table, the other will move away 
from Alice, and Alice will appear to 
shrink, as the table gets bigger and 
bigger. Alice then goes through the 
door (which has meanwhile been 
changed for a large one) and into the 
Wonderland garden, where everything 
is built on a giant scale. 

The “disappearance” of the Cheshire 
Cat will also be done with the new 
two-camera technique. One camera 
takes a picture of the Cat, while the 
other is photographing an empty shelf. 
You'll see the Cat on the shelf. When 
the director flicks a switch, the “Cat 
camera” goes off, and the image slowly 
fades from the screen. 


Bounce and Bedlam 


For the banquet scene at the end of 
the play, Miss Scott really showed an 
ingenious mind. You remember, in the 
story, how candles leapt out of their 
candlesticks, dishes flew through the 
air, people danced on the tables, and 
general bedlam reigned. Well, Miss 
Scott has had the technical department 
build candlesticks that work like 
Fourth-of-July “Roman candles.” For a 
few minutes the candles will flicker and 
sputter, then—pwooft! And the plates 
neatly set on the table, will be neatly 
set over little round holes, or vents 
When a blast of air hits them from be 
low, they'll shoot upwards. There'll be 
bedlam, all right! 

With all these trick effects, a great 


_deal of rehearsing is going to be need- 


ed. Rehearsals started on the tenth of 

this month, by which time the whole 

cast was assembled in New York. 
Gillian Barber, a fourteen-vear-old 





English girl whom Maurice Evans dis- 
covered in London last spring, will 
play the part of Alice. Gillian has been 
dancing and acting since she was nine 
years old, when she and the principal 
of the dance school talked her mother 
into letting her dance to strengthen 
her weak ankles. Since then, Gillian 
has worked hard—loving every minute 
of it~and has become. one of the 
school’s star pupils. Besides a collection 
of awards, she has numerous English 
pantomime, play, and television parts 
to her credit. Now, on her first trip to 
the United States, Gillian is rehears- 
ing with some of the most famous ac- 
tors and actresses in the world. 

Eva LeGallienne, one of the most 
outstanding actresses in both England 
and the U. S., is to play the part of 
the White Queen. Elsa Lanchester, top- 
notch film and stage star, will be the 
Red Queen. Martyn Green, a chief ac- 
tor in the famed D’Oyly-Carte Gil- 
bert and Sullivan company before he 
achieved further success on the stage 
and screen, will be the White Rabbit. 
Bobby Clark, whose comedy has often 
had Broadway audiences rolling in the 
aisles, will sound forth as the Duchess. 
Burr Tillstrom, the ingenious star of 
Kukla, Fran, and Ollie, will play the 
Mock Turtle and the voice of the 
Cheshire Cat. 


Real Alice 


Best of all, this production is to be 
the real thing. No flimsy “adaptation” 
will do. Florida Friebus has taken the 
script straight from Lewis Carroll’s 
books, without adding a single original 
word of her own. (Some scenes, of 
course, had to be omitted, as even a 
generous hour-and-a-half production 
couldn’t cover both Alice in Wonder 
land and Through the Looking Glass.) 

The sets and costumes are designed 


to match the famous original drawings | 
by John Tenniel. And the music—it’s a | 


musical comedy!—is composed by Rich 


ard Addinsell, probably most famous | 


for his Warsaw Concerto—but just as 
fine in a more lighthearted mood, too! 
All in all, Alice promises to be one 
of the year's top TV plays. Frankly, we 

can't wait! 
-~KATHARINE LAWRENCE 


Alice visits the Mad Hatter’s tea party. 
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Get rid of them fast 
with fast-acting NOXZEMA! 


Why let teen-age skin problems 
get you down when there’s such 
an easy, fast way to take care of 
them? How? With medicated Nox- 
... preferred 11 to 1 over 
anything else for blemishes !* 


Why Is Noxzema So Effective? 


Because Noxzema contains five 
medicinal ingredients that work 
day and night for you to help heal 
blemishes*. . . help keep your skin 
looking fresh and clear. 

Start Noxzema care today. 
Morning and night, smooth it on, 
wash it off with a wét facecloth. 
It’s greaseless. Cleans thoroughly 
like soap —but it’s better because 


zema 


it doesn’t dry skin! 
Works Night and Day 


Before bed, smooth on Noxzema, 
patting a little extra on blem- 
ishes.* And use it in the morning 
to soften and help protect your 


skin all day. Noxzema’s fresh, 
clean fragrance disappears as 
Noxzema vanishes into your skin. 


More Than a Blemish* Cream 


You see, Noxzema is more than a 
blemish* cream, it’s a beauty 
cream, too. Works fast and safely 
to give you the naturally lovely 
look of a healthy skin. Regular 
Noxzema care not only helps 
clear up blemishes,* it helps keep 
them from coming back! So buy 


Noxzema today~—and save! 
*externally-caused mT . 


Big - 
$1 size 
only 69¢ 
plus tax 


At all drug, cosmetic counters. 
Limited time only. 


©1055 Noxzema Chemica! Ce, 





Tweed... the one fragrance 
above all others . . . to weor 
any time, anywhere. 


Tweed Perdume from 2.25 
3% oz. Bouquet Tweed | .50 


ortees plus tan 


Cc 


NeW YORR PARE LONDON 








GIRLS! WIN A Prize! 
Don't forget to enter Lenthéric’s Fra- 
rance Contest! 57 cash prizes and 
500 bottles of Tweed Bouquet . . . for 
winning letters. For det the 








October 6 issue of this magazine. 





Dey els Ged 


aban wish you had a crystal ball? 
Certainly you have. Even with 
this year’s signposts clearly marked 
next year and the year after loom 
ahead like great big question marks. 

What happens after graduation? 
What should you be doing now, to 
make sure you're ready for them? 
Better not wait until next June to 
start gazing into that crystal ball 
Sometimes it takes quite a while to 
wipe the haze off the future. Prob 
lems like the ones coming up call 
for more than an hour or two of 
thought. How about some action 
now? 


Q. | know now that my parents can't 
afford to send-me to college. I want 
very much to go. Is there any way | 
can swing it myself? 


A. Three cheers for you, for starting 
now to get that future lined up! Be 
cause you are figuring so far ahead, you 
stand a very good chance of getting to 
college. Today, scholarships, loans 
grants, and part-time jobs make col 
lege possible for almost everyone who 
wants it badly enough to work and 
plan for it. 

Find out now (it’s never too early 
to check) what college scholarships 
are available to students in your high 
school. Often, partial scholarships or 
small loans are available from local 
civic groups, such as the Junior Cham 
ber of Commerce, Kiwanis, etc. Check 
with your guidance counselor or your 
principal about these. 

In the meantime, you can also send 
for catalogues of colleges and universi 
ties in your vicinity. (Schools farther 
away from home would send you 
transportation costs zooming.) Com 
pare tuition costs at all of them—find 
out whether tuition costs include room 
or board or both. You'll find that your 
own state college or. university tends 
to be less expensive than most private 
schools, If you don't get a scholarship 
or a loan, find out if there’s a good 
junior college in or near your town 
Living at home would cut down even 
more on your expenses. 

Once you've enrolled in college, 
you'll probably find there are a num 
ber of part-time, self-help jobs for 
students available there. And of course, 
you can work during the summer. 

Above all, don’t feel that the situa- 


By GAY HEAD 


tion is hopeless. For students with 
ability and interest, there are count- 
less opportunities. And don’t feel that : 
there’s a stigma attached to a student 
who's workirig his way. Faculty and 
fellow-students alike have nothing but 
respect for the fellow who wants his 
education enough to work hard for it 


Q. My parents want me to plan for 
a career, but I'm going to be married 
and be a housewife after high school 
I feel as if I'm wasting my time taking 
all these academic subjects. What do 
you think? 


A. That depends on what you mean 
by “wasting.” If you mean, “I'm not 
going to be teaching Macbeth or doing 
plane geometry two years from now,” 
you're right. In that sense, you prob 
ably never will “use” these .subjects 
again 

But if you think you'll never bump 
into Shakespeare or tangle with the 
geometric relations of things in you 
career as a housewife, you're dead 
wrong. Notice that phrase, “career as 
a housewife.” Running a home is one 
of the broadest and most demanding 
careers a woman can find and the 
broader the hackground you have for 
it, the more successful you'll be. 








‘My grandmother never studied anything 
but cooking and sewing and when she 
was my age, she'd had four proposals.’ 





Today's husbands don’t want their 
wives merely to sit at home, cook 
the meals, and raise the family. They 
expect their wives to be real com- 
panions—intelligent, alert, interested in 
things outside the home, Are you be- 
ginning to see a reason for all this 
“wasted time”? 

If you want more reasons, think 
about these: In case of emergency, 
if you ever have to earn your own 
money, you'll be grateful for a good 
academic background, because your 
chances for a good job will be infinitely 
better. Your chances to serve your 
community will also be’ greater, 
whéther it’s as a Scout den mother or a 
member of the civie music committee. 
Your home will be more attractive, if 
you really apply what you learned in 
art and math and home economics. 
Your ability to speak intelligently will 
be greater if you've waded through a 
good course in a foreign language. 

In other words, you are, even if 
you don’t realize it, planning a really 
tough career. Your need for a well- 
rounded education is just as great as, 
if not greater than, that of someone 
who’s going to be specializing in just 
one field. You'll actually be specializ- 
ing in quite a few 


Q. I don't date, because I'm pre- 
paring to go to med school after high 
school, and I guess I'm pretty much 
of a “grind.” My parents insist that | 
go aut more, but I honestly don’t want 
to. What's the solution? 


A. You're wise to take your work 
seriously—you'd never even get into 
med school if you didn’t. However, 
aren't you ignoring another part of 
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| 





your education? The saying about “all | 
work and no play” making Jack a dull | 


boy is “old hat,” but it’s true. 

Let's think in long-range terms for 
a moment. In order to be a successful 
doctor, you must be a successful per 
son, right? No amount of knowledge 
in bio-chemistry can turn you into a 
really good professional man, unless 
you also understand and can get along 
with people. You need to learn gradu- 
ally how to be at ease with people, 
how to put them at ease, and how, 
quite simply, to have a good time. Not 
only professionally, but also socially, 
your life won't be complete until you 
know how to “enjoy” other people. 

Don't get the wrong idea, Nobody's 
telling you to drop your werk and 
go off on a mad social whirl. Instead, 
try re-budgeting your time to include 
a place for human specimens as well as 
microscopic ones! Remember that, the 
longer you stay in that shell the harder 
youll find it to break out of it. And 
surely you don’t want to spend the 
rest of your life in there! 





Arrow Par— 


smooth-looking as.a new Jaguar 


You're dressed for comfort and in 
real style when you pick a fine Arrow 
Par. That’s because it comes in your 
exact sleeve length and collar suze. Avail- 
able in white, blue, pink or yellow, 


and “Sa iforized’”’- labs led of course, 


$3.65 up. And, why not add a pair of 
new Arrow Chino Slacks with ad just- 
able back-strap, no pleats and tapered 


leg. $5.95. 


mH RROWS> first in fashion 


by Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 





ACT et Let the Stars Get in Your Eyes 
inapshot F By Dan Georgakas, Southeastern High School, Detroit, Mich. 

‘ % Starred words refer to astronomy 
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¥ © aN f- N . Heavenly body revolving about the * 1, The most remote planet of the solar 
system. 


sun. 
. A Mohammedan sacred place. . In a like matter. 


i ed an | O ae) S . Controversial coal and steel center in Siesta. 


. Corn grows on one. 
: | orthern Hetisphere, A horse does it. 

with ' veryone ' brightest in’ constellation Lyra. . That girl’s. 

. Direction contrary to the earth's y 


avitational pull. 
q KGirmative side of Forum Topic. 
.» Wrath, 


ra. 
. Egyptian sun god, usually depicted 
wearing a solar disk. 

. Metals are _.._. on Mercury. 

. Small bottle, 

3. Sherlock Holmes owned a curved one 
. Bostonians once had a party with it . Pop. 

. Kitchen utensil. é . A pod vegetable. 

. Not closed. . A long iod of geological time. 


for S$ . Roman sun god. . A deep hole. 
a Only 2 . We never see the dark ____. of the . Opposite o_ on the compass, «+ 


moon. 5. Yes (§ ; 

EVERYBODY'S TRADING ‘EM! . The sun rises in the . English seaman (slang). 

@ WALLET SIZE—214" « 3%” - The sun personified (Latin). 28. Famous German le character 
© LUXURIOUS SILK-FINISH - Article. ___. Eulenspiegel. 

° -WEIGHT STUDIO PAPER . OF Go preple, ng the people, and . The paths planets travel in. 


POR FRAMING . Best actors and actresses receive one - Shortly. 
Swep snapshots with your sweetheart, ’ 33. Taxi. 
classmates, friends. Only pennies per pic: q R | rtisement (abbr.). 
ture fer studie-quelity reproductions mode . Highway. , ~ ae wi , 
trom your faverite photo. Send your photo : iles. i : . 
now-—eny size—together with payment. Brees —— a tesnd the 37. , ee of Michigan (abbr.). 
earth. 38. Catch. 
LIMITED TIME ONLY ‘ an a Bing’s brother. ' . 89. Greek god of war. 
MAIL COUPON NOW! a famous as Cleopatra's killer. . Stare. 
YOUR MONEY BACK » Wager, ’ 
. Outside the earth’s atmosphere. 
NOT DELIGHTED: ‘ 5 aie & Ge nese would travel " “Hales, P 
. Title of such En actors as 
Olivier, Hardwicke, Gielgud. 
. Thus. . Insect. 
. Number of planets in solar system. . A drink containing an egg (slang) 
. Where chickens live. . Neither. 
. Football is a . Negative answer. 


. Emergence of a heavenly body from 57. English students read this Scholastic 
eclipse. Magazine (abbr.). 
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A. K. Oliver Scholarship and Citizenship Awards 


CHOLASTIC Magazines announce a 
new annual scholarship of $1,000 

and thirty awards of $50 each for group 
projects in good citizenship to be known 
as the A. K. Oliver Scholarship and the 
A. K. Oliver Citizenship Awards. 

Augustus K. Oliver, in whose memory 
these awards are established, was for 
30 years a financial backer and an ac- 
tive director of Scholastic Magazines. 
We sadly recorded his death on Octo- 
ber 15, 1954, and in tribute said his 
“career was the essence of all the finest 
characteristics of good citizenship. . . 
He was a ‘giver’ not merely of money 
alone, but of his time, his energy, his 
mind and skill. He devoted his life, out- 
side of his business career, to hundreds 
of civic activities.” Scholastic Maga- 
zines was but one of the many educa- 
tional and civic interests to which he 
devoted time and money. In selecting 
a fitting way to keep alive the memory 
of this fine citizen and friend, we have 
given first consideration to the qualities 
citizenship which guided Mr. Oliver's 
ife. 

The winner of the annual A. K. Oliver 
Scholarship will be selected by the 


Augustus K. Oliver—1881-1954 


Scholarship Board of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals 
and will be one of the 1956 National 
Honor Society Scholarships. One thou- 
sand dollars in cash will be paid directly 
to the college of the winner's choice in 
two annual installments of $500 each. 
An additional $500 may be awarded at 
the end of the second year subject to 


the student’s college record and his 
need. The scholarship is open to both 
boys and girls and will be awarded for 
outstanding service as 2. “good citizen” 
in addition to high acaciemic achieve- 
ment. Applicants are limited to those 
high school students who are members 
of the National Honor Society. (An- 
nouncement will be mailed to each 
school chapter of the Society.) 

The thirty A, K. Oliver Citizenship 
Awards of $50 each will be given for 
group projects in citizenship and com- 
munity service. Twenty of the thirty 
Awards will be made through the Na- 
tional Association of Student Councils 
for projects sponsored by a student 
council and reported to the National 
Association headquarters, The other ten 
$50 Awards will be reserved for award 
to student groups other than student 
councils or for groups in schools where 
there is no student council. Members 
of the National Association of Student 
Councils will reeeive announcements 
of the Awards. For a free pamphlet 
describing the A. K. Oliver Awards 
write to Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y 
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SHOOTERS! Try sensational new Reming- 
ton “‘Rocket” 22 shorts. Exclusive “ Kiean- 
bore’ priming—no gun cleaning to spoil the 
fun! Great for plinking and small game 
bunting. Come in handy flat pack. Look for 
this display at your dealer's! 

“Rocket” and Kleanbore” Reg. U. 8. Pet. Of. oy 
Remington Arms Comores Ine Rridgeport 8, Conn, 

















Indonesia 
(Continued from page 10) 


that they would come out on top in the 
election. 

Fortunately, this boast fell short of 
the mark. But otherwise the election 
results were a disappointment to the 
West. 

As we went to press, the neutralist 
Nationalist party was running ahead 
with 29.5 per cent of the 27,000,000 
votes counted thus far. The Moslem 
Orthodox Radical party was second 
with 24.5 per cent of the vote. The 
pro-Western Masjumi party, with 23 
per cent, was running Sead ahead of 
the Communists, who had 22 per cent. 

When all the votes are in, observers 
believe that Masjumi will gain ground 
and finish second. But there is little 
likelihood that it will take the lead 
away from the Nationalists. 

Nationalist leaders say they favor a 
coalition among themselves, the Mas- 
jumi, and the Moslem Orthodox Radi- 
cal party, in order to give Indonesia a 
stable government. They are not ex- 
pected to offer any seats in the Cabinet 
to the Communist party. 


“A String of Pearls” 


* So much for the electoral battle. Let 
us now take a closer look at Indonesia— 
the land, the people, and—briefly—the 
country’s history. 

Indonesia, as we have seen, is one of 
the most split up nations in the world. 
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Its chain of more than 3,000 islands 
stretches along the Equator for more 
than 3,000 miles from the Indian Ocean 
to the Pacific (see map). The total area 
of Indonesia is about one-fourth that of 
the continental United States. 

Nearly two-thirds of the 81,000,000 
Indonesians live on Java. The island 
(smaller than Florida) teems with a 
thousand people per square mile. 

The climate throughout the country 
is equatorial. The yearly average tem- 

ature is about 80 degrees. Indonesia 

no winter, spring, summer, or fal]— 
only wet and dry seasons. 

In most sections the soil is incredibly 
fertile. It is a farmer's paradise. Almost 
anything planted grows—and every- 
thing grows fast. 

What are the Indonesians like? Most 
of them are a short, brown-skinned, 
attractive people. Their way of life is 
leisurely, perhaps too leisurely, by 
Western standards. 


More Than Half Illiterate 


At the time the country became in- 
dependent, only five people in a hun- 
dred were able to read and write. In 
six years, more than 15,000,000 people 
have become literate as a result of the 
government's mass education program 

But there is still an acute shortage of 
teachers, books, and schools. And there 
is a great lack of men wjth professional 
skills. 

Indonesia, according to scientists, is 
one of the oldest centers of human life. 
The so-Called “Java Man” lived there 
300,000 years ago. 

The ancestors of present-day Indo- 
nesians, however, probably came from 
Malaya and other parts of Asia. Most 
Indonesians today understand the Ma- 
lay tongue, although many languages 
are spoken in Indonesia. 

The great Moslem tide reached Indo- 
nesia in the thirteenth century. The 
Moslem faith soon became dominant 
throughout the country. 

The abundance of spices on the 
islands attracted Portuguese traders in 
the sixteenth century. But the Portu- 
guese were ousted by the Dutch in 
1591. For more than three centuries 
thereafter the East Indies (as Indonesia 
was then called) was dominated by the 
Dutch. 


Freedom from Dutch Rule 


Merdeka (“freedom”) has long been 
a popular word with the Indonesians. 
But it took a war to bring them free- 
dom from the 300-year rule of the 
Netherlands. 

During World War II, Japan overran 
Southeast Asia and drove the Dutch 
out of Indonesia. After the surrender 
of the Japanese, the Dutch wanted the 


islands back. But the Indonesians pro- 

Four years of intermittent warfare 
followed between the Netherlands and 
Indonesia. Twice the United Nations 
Security Council intervened to halt hos- 
tilities, before a peaceful settlement was 
reached. 

The Netherlands recognized the in- 
dependence of Indonesia on December 
27, 1949. 

On September 29, 1950, by unani- 
mous vote of the General Assembly, 
Indonesia became the sixtieth — and 
newest—member of the United Nations. 

Today, guerrilla groups are still ac- 
tive in widespread sections of Indo- 
nesia, Some of the guerrillas are out- 
right bandits, but a majority of them 
claim allegiance to an organization 
called “Daru! Islam.” 

This is a loosely-formed association 
of extreme religious fanatics. Their aim 
is to transform Indonesia into a “pure” 
Moslem state, whatever that means. 

The Darul Islam is in effective con- 
trol of large parts of West Java, Suma- 
tra, and the Celebes. In addition, in the 
South Moluceas, an insurgent group 
claiming to represent the “Republic of 
South Moluceca” is in open rebellion 
against the government. 


Hit by Economic Troubles 


A generous Providence has made In- 
donesia one of the richest countries in 
natural resources. The nation’s révenue 
is derived largely from foreign trade. 
And rubber and tin dominate Indo- 
nesia’s foreigntrade. Rubber comprises 
50 per cent of her total exports, and tin 
makes up 10 per cent. Both products 
are sold chiefly to the U. S. A. 

With the Korean War in 1950, prices 
of rubber and tin soared to four times 
their normal level. When the war end- 
ed, prices tumbled. 

The slump hit Indonesia's national 
budget very hard. The country is suf- 
fering a severe trade deficit (excess of 
imports over exports). This has caused 
rising prices at home (inflation) and a 
growing budget deficit. 

One of Indonesia’s “gripes” against 
the Western powers pertains to West 
New Guinea, This territory (see map) 
is claimed by both the Netherlands and 
Indonesia. The dispute has been placed 
on the agenda of the General Assembly, 
now meeting in New York. However, 
most of the Western delegates fee] that 
Indonesia is too unstable a country to 
take-over so strategic an area. 

To sum up, the infant republic of 
Indonesia is still undergoing “growing 
pains.” Nations that have “come of 
age” politically have learned not to 
trust the Communists. Apparently, the 
Indonesians are still to learn this lesson. 
Let us hope they do so before it is too 
late. 





What's the Secret? 


A magician performed every evening 
on a luxury liner. Also on this ship was 
a parrot which belonged to an old 
sailor. Every time the magician went 
into his act, the parrot screamed, 
“Phony! Phony!” 

One day the ship sank. All that was 
left was the parrot sitting on one end 
of a long board and the magician on 
the other. 0 

A day passed. They said nothing 
Finally, the parrot looked suspiciously 
at the magician and said, “All right, 
wise guy, what did you do with the 
ship?” 


The Other Man’‘s Shoes 


Wife: “Dear, have you ever won- 
dered what you would do if you had 
Aga Khan's income?” 

Husband: “No, but I've wondered 


what he’d do if he had mine.” 
MeCall Bpirit 


Not a Chance 


Freshman: “What'll we do tonight?” 

Sophomore: “We'll toss a coin. If it’s 
heads, we'll get dates; if it’s tails, we'll 
go to the movies alone; if it stands on 
edge, we'll study.” 


Faulty Vision 
A truck driver stopped suddenly on 
the highway and the car behind him 
crashed into the truck. “Why didn’t you 
hold out your hand?” asked the driver 
of the car. 
“Well,” replied the truck driver, “if 
you couldn’t see the truck, how could 
you possibly see my hand?” 





Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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Some Delay! 


“Grandpa, were you ever a prize- 
fighter?” 

“Yes, Wilbur, and a good one.” 

“Were you ever champion of the 
world?” 

“No, but I would have been if I 
wasn't the victim of my delayed-action 
punch.” 

“What's a 
Grandpa?” 

“I'll explain, son. Many years ago 
in Cripple Creek 1 fought a rugged 
20-round fight with Jolly Roger McGee. 


delaved-action punch, 


In the 19th round I hit him smack on | 
the chin with my delayed-action punch, | 
didn't fall down on | 
the canvas until six months later when | 


but that fellow 


he was fighting Jack Dempsey in To 
ledo under a different name.” 
Amertean Weekiy 


Too Crowded 


Singer: “Did you 
voice filled the hall tonight?” 


Friend; “Yes, I saw several people 


leaving to make room for it.” 


Careful! 


The telephone rang in the fire-station 
office. The chief took up the receiver. 

“Is this the fire station?” 

“Yes,” said the chief. 


-“Well,” continued the voice, “I have 
just had a new rock garden built and | 


I've put in some new plants—” 
“Where's the fire?” asked the chief 
‘Some of the new plants are very 

expensive, and—” the voice continued. 
Look here,” said the chief at last, 

“do you want the flower shop?” 

“No, T don't,” said the voice. “My 


neighbor's house is on fire, and I don’t | 


want your firemen to walk all over my 
garden when you come here.” 


Making History 


A party of American tourists was 
traveling in Italy and they were being 
taken on a guided tour of the ruins of 
Pompeii. As they approached the 
ruined city, the guide immediately went 
into his lecture by saying: 

“This is the city of Pompeii, which 
was destroyed by an eruption in 79.” 


“My goodness!” exclaimed a woman | 


from tre Middle West. “Just eight years 
after the Chicago fire!” 


Quote | 


Reversible 


Mrs. Smith: “My son is only five but 
he can already spell his name.” 

Mrs. Brown: “My son is five, too, and 
he can spell his name both forwards 
and backwards.” 

Mrs. Smith: “That's 
What's his name?” 
| Mrs. Brown: “Otto.” 


remarkable. 
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YOU'LL CONSIDER 
ME A FINE CATCH, 
WHEN | COMB 
MY HAIR WITH 
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BUT NEVER -UGHs” THAT'D BI 
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CALLING ALL SENIORS! 


“I'm making time 
in the Army!” 


Pic. RAYMOND F. MATULATIS 
Kearny, New Jersey 
Graduate, Kearny High School 


“so can you 


BY CHOOSING YOUR TRAINING 
BEFORE ENLISTMENT!” 





“That's right I chose my Army training. It's 
made me a personnel management specialist — 
@ job that fits right in with my career plans. This 
way I’m making time, not marking time, in the 
Army. I’ve advised a lot of my high school 
friends to look into this terrific program, I think 
you'll find it's a fine opportunity for you, too. 
You see, the Army offers such a wide range of 


*% OVER 100 COURSES READY AND WAITING 


Yes, make time in the Army by selecting the training that 
interests you . . . and reserving it before enlistment! You're 
bound to find just what you want with over 100 courses to 
choose from. Electronics, radar, mechanics, medicine, chem- 
istry—you name it, and it’s yours! You'll attend a fine Army 
school where you'll be taught by expert instructors—learn 
by using the most modern equipment in the world! And 
when your course ends, you'll be a specialist in your field! 


1 


technical courses that you're sure to find one 
that will help you get ahead in your field. And 
the schools are excellent—offering really top 
level courses, taught in a campus atmosphere. 
I haven't wasted a moment in the Army, and 
neither will you—if you enlist now for the tech- 
nical training you want,” 


APPLY BEFORE GRADUATION 


If you're a senior, you can reserve your Army schooling right 
now! Just see your local Army recruiter, and choose the 
training you want . . . at no obligation! The course you pick 
will be waiting for you—signed, sealed and ready to be 
delivered upon graduation. So plan now for real career 
training—the schooling that can mean a high paying job in 
the future. Visit your local recruiter today! He’ll show you 
how you can enter the Army the right way—your way! 


Get CHOICE, nof chance, in the ARMY 





A Lesson Plan for 
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ATOMS AT WORK 


General Electric Progress Report 


CONCEPTS IN THE ARTICLE 

General Electric invites students to 
take a look into the progress of its work 
in producing atomic energy. Our ever- 
increasing population demands that we 
seek new sources of energy to meet the 
future needs of our nation. An atomic 
power plant near Schenectady has al- 
ready provided service for home and 
industry in that region. In the intensive 
program of atomic energy research, Gen- 
eral Electric has played and is playing 
an important part in finding ways of 
using atomic energy for defense. An 
atomic-powered submarine has been 
developed. Research is now going on 
to develop an atom-powered airplane. 
The work now being done in the atomic 
energy field is moving toward a future 
goal where competition among atomic 
power plants will be a reality. 


HOW TO USE THE UNIT 


1. In World History classes, this unit 
can be made a part of the regular study 
of the topic, The Industrial Revolution, 
or as an enrichment of the series of 
topics taken up in Problems of the 
Post-War World. 

2. Classes in Geography can add or 
integrate this section with the study of 
American Industries or Natural Re 
sourcesof the U. S. > 

3. Classes in Civics, American His- 
tory, and Problems of American Democ- 
racy can readily add this unit as a les- 
son within the scope of the term’s work. 

4. All English classes can take up 
this unit profitably not only for its con- 
tent but for the rich variety of oppor- 
tunities it suggests for developing lan- 
guage skills and other goals of good 
English teaching. 


PROCEDURE 


It may be possible for you to arrange 
with a science teacher in your school 
to take up the “science features” of 
producing atomic energy while you 
take up the other features stressed in 
the unit. By correlating your work, the 
interest and understanding developed 
in presenting the unit will be increased. 
Another approach could be to invite 
the class of the science teacher to join 
with your own. 

Following the old adage that “a pic- 
ture tells more than a thousand words,” 
develop the stories in the varied pic- 
tures shown in the General Electric 
unit. 

If you have the class time available 


and a filmstrip readily available in 
your school’s film library, motivate the 
unit with the showing of a filmstrip on 
atomic energy. On the next day, inte- 
grate the content of the unit with the 
filmstrip. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1. Someone may ask, “With all our 
rich resources of coal and oil to supply 
us with power, why should the U. S. 
Government and private industry spend 
millions of dollars in research to pro- 
duce atomic energy?” How would you 
answer this question? 

2. What difference does it make 
whether or not the U. S. holds the 
world lead in atomic energy research? 

3. Would you say that atomic elec- 
tricity for the home and industry is a 
dream for the far distant future, be- 
yond your own lifetime? What evidence 
do the pictures in the General Electric 
unit give to help you find an answer to 
the question? 

4. How do you explain the willing- 
ness of General Electric to devote its 
men, money, and equipment to the field 
of atomic energy research? 

5. How is industry’s research of to- 
day building for tomorrow's future? 

6. What evidence do the pictures 
give which reveals the great impor- 
tance of research work in planning for 
America’s future growth? 

7. In what ways will the average 
American family profit when atomic 
electricity becomes a common feature 
of everyday life? 

8. What promise does atomic power 
hold for American industries? for future 
air travel? for traveling by ship? for 
planes in time of war? 

9. How will the availability of atomic 
energy to the world be of special im- 
portance to countries lacking.coal and 
oil? What might this mean to their 
future living standards? Give illustra- 
tions to justify your answers. 

10. When historians write the his- 
tory books of 50 years from now, what 
do you think they will have to say 
about the atomic energy research work 
of companies such as General Electric? 

11. What reasons can you give to 
explain why the U. S. is one of the 
world’s top leaders in atomic energy 
research? 


ACTIVITIES 


1. As an outgrowth of class discus- 
sion, have students write a composition 


describing life as they imagine it will 
be in the future when atomic elec- 
tricity will be available for the home, 
community, industry, and travel. 

2. Bright students can be assigned 
to work with available library materials 
to prepare class reports on the various 
peacetime uses of by-products of atomic 
energy. For example, how are radio 
active isotopes being used now in the 
fields of agriculture, medicine, and 
industry? 

8. Science-minded students can be 
asked to prepare a word list and mean 
ings of terms mentioned in the article 
which might readily raise difficulties 
Such a list might include atomic re- 
actors, atomic pile, radioactive isotopes, 
plutonium, U-238, etc. Science teachers 
can be called upon to help interested 
students prepare accurate definitions. 

4, After reading this unit, some stu 
dents may become interested in plan 
ning for a career as an engineer. Sug- 
gest to such students that they consult 
their grade counselors to help them 
plan for their futures. 

5. Ask the librarian in your school 
to draw up a reading list on atomic 
energy. The list could include books, 
pamphlets, and magazine articles. The 
librarian can also set up a book and 
magazine display on the theme of 
atomic energy. 

6. Students .should be encouraged 
to build a scrapbook using atomic 
energy as the central theme. The scrap 
book could include newspaper and 
magazine clippings, pictures, cartoons 
charts, etc, 

7. If your school is in a farm area 
it might be possible to have the county 
farm agent visit your class to talk about 
the use of radioactive isotopes in ex- 
perimental farming. Or, a student can 
interview him on the subject. 

8. Some students may be able to 
speak to their family doctors to learn 
how radioactive isotopes are giving 
doctors and scientists a “new set of 
eyes” in hospital and research work, 

9. Encourage students with writing 
ability to prepare an article to be sub 
mitted to the school’s newspaper on the 
highlights of the General Electric 
article. 

10. “How Research by Private In 
dustry Is Building for America’s Future” 
can be made the theme for a class com- 
position. Students can readily reach 
into the General Electric article for 
ideas as well as the facts, 
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Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radie and TV programs for teachers ond . 
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All times shown ore current in Eastern zone. 


THURSDAY OCTOBER 20 

8:30 pm. (NBC) American Adventure: 
“The Battle of New Orleans” describes 
the effects of that phase of the War 
of 1812 on one family. 

(CBS-TV) Climax: “The House of 
Shadows” is the story of an artist whose 
desire to find out more about a shabby 
building he wants to paint leads him 
into unforeseen dangers. 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Star Tonight: “The 
Little Wife” is David Shaw’s adaptation 
of William March's short story. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: 
Charles Boyer plays a former card 
shark called from retirement. The man- 
agers of a club want him to see which 
of its members is cheating, in “Let the 
Chips Fall.” 

(NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: “The Lady 
in the Wind” stars Teresa Wright and 
Charles Dauphin in a play about the 
crisis in an artist's marriage. 

10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Outside U. 8. A.: 
Quincy Howe, probes beneath headlines. 

(NBC-TV) Lux Video Theatre: “The 
Human Jungle” describes a precinct 
captain's efforts to rid his area of ju- 
venile delinquency, petty larcency, and 
to solve a murder case. 

(CBS-TV) Wanted: Premiere of a 
half-hour documentary on the back- 
ground of some criminal stiil at large 
Written by penologists Walt and Peg 
McGraw, it is designed to explain why 
criminals develop anti-social attitudes. 


FRIDAY OCTOBER 21 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
“The Girl Who Scared Men Off” stars 
Phyllis Avery as a barefoot schoolmarm 
in a small mountain community whose 
ideas on education hardly square with 
a cultured English exchange teacher's. 

10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Ethel and Albert: 
Literate situation comedy returns 


SATURDAY OCTOBER 22 

11:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: Danny 
finds out how his senses can play 
tricks on him, and Mr. Wizard shows 
him how to fool his friends. 

12 noon (NBC) National Farm and Home 
Hour: Farm City Week, from Chicago. 

7:30 p.m. (ABC) Labor- ement Ser- 
ies: AFL and Chamber of Commerce 
take fifteen minutes each to explain 
their points of view 

9:05 p.m, (CBS) Philadelphia Orchestra: 
Eugene Ormandy resumes his broad- 
casts with Beethoven's “Overture to 
‘Fidelio’” and Brahms’ “Symphony No 
1 in C Minor.” 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Ford Star Jubilee: 
Mary Martin and Noe! Coward in “To- 
gether with Music,” featuring old Cow- 
ard favorites with a few specially com- 
posed for this broadcast. 

10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Tomerrew’s Ca- 
reers: “The Pharmacist” is the vocation 
under review, with Doctor W. Arthur 
Purdum, chief pharmacist of Johns 
Hopkins; he will demonstrate the prep- 
aration of prescriptions and discuss the 
training involved 


SUNDAY OCTOBER 23 

10:05 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
Discussion of American philosophy as 
described by the late Morris R. Cohen 
in his volume, “American Thought.” 
Next week: E. A. Robinson's poetry 

1100 am. (CBS-TV) U.N. in Action: 
Larry LeSueur reviews the week's 
events. 

12:45 p.m. (CBS) Washington Week: Fit- 
teen minute review of domestic politics. 


1:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) College Press Con- 
ference: V. K. Krishna non, head of 
the Indian delegation to the U. N. 

2:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Talkaround: A new 
discussion program attempts to clarify 
the feelings of teen-agers 

(CBS) New York Philharmonic Sym- 
= Its 26th year of broadcasting 

gins with a Mozart program. Rudolf 
Serkin, pianist 

3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Dr. Spock: Unre- 
hearsed consultations with pediatrician 

(CBS-TV) Sanday with Sevareid: 
The week's news, in depth. 

4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Maurice Evans Pre- 
sents: “Alice in Wonderland” with Gil- 
lian Barber as Alice, and Eva LeGal- 
lienne, Bobby Clark, Burr Tillstrom, 
and Elsa Lanchester. The TV produc- 
tion, while adhering strictly to the 
story and spirit of the original, will use 
its own special techniques for recreating 
Wonderland. The Video Insert will not 
be mentioned in the credits but will 
play a stellar role nonetheless. This 
new device will allow Alice to go 
through the looking glass gracefully, 
shrink her when she drinks the neces- 
sary potions, and do away with Chesh- 
ire cats—gradually. Masks patterned 
after original Tenniel crewing will be 
worn by several characters. When they 
have to do a great deal of fast moving, 
hidden wireless ‘microphones under 
their masks will ensure their being 
heard. Writes Florida Friebus, adapter 
of both stage and TV productions: 
“There is a great difference between 
the techniques of a static square pro- 
scenium and a mobile TV camera.” But 
she assures us too that “every spoken 
word remains Lewis Carroll's.” 

(CBS-TV) Face the Nation: News- 
men plus rsonality equals story. 

4:30 p.m. (CBS -TV) Let’s Take a Trip: 
To the United Nations. 

5:00 pm. (CBS-TV) Omnibus: ,Ford 
Foundation’s experimental program 

6:00 p.m. (NBC- ) Meet the Press: 
Newsmen. after a Monday morning 
headline 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: “The 
Secret Message That Plunged America 
into World War I.” The effects of Zim- 
merman’s note to Mexico promising the 
return of territory lost to the U. S. in 
exchange for support of Germans. 

7:30 p.m, (ABC- TV) Famous Film Festi- 
val: “The Man in Grey” stars James 
Mason, Margaret Lockwood, Phyllis 
Calvert, and Stewart Granger his 
British film, deseribes the effects of two 
selfish people's intrigue 

9:00 p.m. (N TV) Goodyear Playhouse: 
4 Business Proposition” by John Vla- 

os 

9:15 p.m. (ABC) Erwin Canham News: 
Editor of Christian Science Monitor 

9:30 pm. (CBS-TV) Alfred Hitchcock 
Presents: “Don't Come Back Alive” is 
the story of a couple who try to collect 
life insurance by having the wife dis- 
appear. She returns just before the 
waiting period is up with interesting 
results 


MONDAY OCTOBER 24 
8:00 a.m. (NBC) Werld News Roundup: 
Henry Cassidy in New York receives 
a daily report frém NBC newsmen 
arou the world via shortwave. 
(CBS-TV) Captain Kangaroo: New, 
relaxed children’s program is a refresh- 
ing change from the frenetic pace of 
many in this category. Weekdays. 
8:15 p.m. (NBC) Besten Symphony: To 
celebrate its 75th anniversary, the so- 
ciety commissioned fifteen works. To- 
night’s concert includes the first such 


composition, Darius Milhaud's “Sym- 
phony No. 6.” Ravel's “Introduction 
and Allegro for Harp and Orchestra” 
with Bernard Zighera, soloist, will also 
be heard. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Veice of Firestone: 
Rise Stevens, mezzo-soprano. 

9:00 p.m, (NBC) Telephone Hour: Michael 
Rabin, violin. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC) 7 oF: 16: “Family 
Tree” is a study of the beginnings of 
international organizations, starting 
with the International Aa te Union 
in 1864 and ending with the U. N. 

(NBC-TV) Rebert Montgomery Pre- 
sents: “Man Lost” is based on the U.S 
Weather Bureau's description of the 
effects of an atomic blast. 

(ABC-TV) Medical Horizons: Resi- 
dency training proram at Johns Hop- 


kins 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “Pri- 
vate History” by Jerome Ross is a tale 
of literary forgery in political Wash- 
ington 


TUESDAY OCTOBER 25 

8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Navy Log: “Sky 
Pilot” is the story of a priest chaplain 
on an aircraft carrier who helps re- 
generate a sailor. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) DuPont Cavalcade 
Theatre: Dramatic stories of America, 
past and present 


WEDNESDAY OCTOBER 26 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: “The 
Legend of Sleepy ag ee 

8:00 p.m. (NBC- Sereen Director's 
Playhouse: “Arroyo” with Jack Carson 
and Lola Berry is a story about the 
rugged life in New Mexico territory. 

8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Father Knows Best: 
Copied chemistry homework leads to 
the suspicion of cheating on an exam- 
ination in “The Big Test.” 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft TV Theatre: 
This series recently produced its 500th 
play, maintaining a very high average 
of excellence 

(CBS-TV) See It Now: “The Vice- 
Presidency—The Great American Lot 
tery” is a serious hour-long study of- 
that executive post “a heartbeat away 
from the Presidency.” Planned long be- 
fore President Eisenhower's illness, it 
has a particular pertinence under the 
circumstances. Murrow will try to bring 
this question into focus: Is the Ameri- 
can method of selecting Vice-Presiden- 
tial candidates adequate, in the light 
of the times? To help tell the story, he 
will use pictorial news records, cartoons, 
posters and symbols of past political 
campaigns. Some of the points to be 
stressed: the American public gives 
about as much care to selecting Veeps 
as it would a game of chance; yet al- 
most one-fourth of all vice-presidents 
since 1840 have become presidents; why 
then do factors like geographical loca- 
tion play a more important role in se- 
lection than quality? 


ADVANCE: 

October 30 (CBS-TV) Report Card: A 
six-part series about the White House 
Conference on Education, with Lyman 
Bryson 

November 2 (CBS-TV) 20th Century Fox 
Hour: “The Ox-Bow Incident.” 

November 6 (ABC-TV) Famous Film Fes- 
tival: Shaw's “Caesar and Cleopatra” in 
two parts, concluded November 13. Text 
in Modern Library #19. 

(NBC-TV) NBC Opera Theatre: “Grif- 
felkin” is a new opera by Lukas Foss, 
commissioned by NBC 

November 14 (NBC-TV) 
Showease: “Freedom 


Producers’ 
of Information.” 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 





